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S urprise Guests 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
RutH WEBSTER 
Sue WEBSTER 
Bossig WEBSTER 
FaTHER, Tom Webster 
Morue_r, Clara Webster 
JED WILLOUGHBY 
Briuu Foster 
Miss EMERSON 
JANEY THOMSON 
Uncie Harry 

TrmE: Thanksgiving Day. 
dinner. 

Sertina: The living room of the Webster 
family. : 

AT Rise: Svs, fen years old, is sitting 
at small table writing on place cards. 
They are cardboard turkeys and some 
of them stand in a row in front of her. 
Bossip, eight, is sitting stiffly in chair 
downstage left. He is all dressed up 
and looking uncomfortable. Rutu, 
between fourteen and fifteen, is sitting 
on the sofa reading a newspaper. 


Before 


BossBiE (Sighing): Boy, am I hungry! 

Ruta (Looking up and laughing): 
Bobbie, you’re always hungry. 

Bosste: It’s worse on Thanksgiving 
Day. You smell the turkey and 
everything. 

Sue: We certainly can’t eat until our 
guests arrive. 

Bossie: I wish they’d hurry. 

Ruta: Isn’t it exciting — wondering 
who they’re going to be! (The door- 
bell rings.) My, there’s someone 
now. I'll go to the door. (She 
rushes off right.) 

Bossie: I’ll bet it’s the one I invited, 
Sue. Just wait until you see — 

Sus: Bobbie, we promised not to tell 
each other. (Ruta enters.) 

Ruta: It was only Dad. He couldn’t 
get the door open. (FATHER enters 
carrying a small table.) 

Fatuer: Sorry to disappoint you, 
children, but your mother wanted 
this old table from the garage. She’s 





going to use it as a serving table. 
(He crosses and sets table down near 
entrance to dining room.) Shouldn’t 
some of you be helping her? 

Sue: I’m making the place cards. 

Bospte: She told me just to sit and 
not get dirty. 

Fatuer (Laughing): I see, and what 
about you, Ruth? 

Ruts (Silting on sofa and picking up 
paper again): I did set the table. 
FatHer: Hadn’t you better see if 

there’s anything else? 

Ruta: In a minute. I just want to 
finish this article. 

FaTHER (Dryly as he crosses and sits in 
chair downstage right): The society 
page, no doubt. 

Sve: No, it’s football — that’s all 
she’s interested in lately. 

Bossie: Me, too. I’m going to be a 
football star when I grow up. 

FaTuer: Yes, son, I knew of your in- 
terest in football, but Ruth rather 
surprises me. 

Sure (Sing-song): I know why —I 
know why — there’s a certain boy 
in school who plays football — 

Ruts: You hush up. 

Moruer (Off left, calling): Bobbie! 

Bossier (Rising): Yes, Mom. (MoTHErR 
enters wearing apron over her dress.) 

Moruer: Bobbie, our first guest ar- 
rived by the back door, and you'll 
have to get rid of him. 

Bossie: Mom, who — 

Moruer (Laughing): It’s one of your 
kittens. He must have smelled the 
turkey, and he keeps getting under 
my feet. 

Bossre: O.K. I'll put him in the 
basement. (He starts left but stops 
as SuE speaks.) 


Sve: Look at the place cards, Mom. 

MoruHeErR (Going right and looking at 
them): Turkey gobblers. You've 
done them beautifully, Sue. 

Sue (Indicating place cards): Here are 
the family ones. I’ve written our 
names on them. 

Bossie (Running to look): Where's 
mine? 

Sure (Pointing to one): Here. (Indica- 
ting others) And these are for the 
guests. As soon as I know their 
names I can write them in, too. Of 
course I know whom I invited. I’ve 
written her name in — I mean — 

Bosse: Sue gave it away. She’s in- 
vited a girl. Can I tell mine? 

Rutu: No, Bobbie, of course you can’t. 
We all agreed to keep it a secret until 
each guest got here. It’s more ex- 
citing that way. 

Sue: I’ll say. Oh, I think it’s going to 
be the most wonderful Thanksgiving 
we've ever had. 

FaTHER: It’s certainly going to be 
different. 

Moruer: That’s the whole idea. In- 
stead of having the same people 
we’ve always had, each guest will 
be a surprise. 

Bossie: And it was my idea. 

Sue: It was not. 

Moruer: Children, the idea just grew. 
Bobbie did tell me there was some- 
one special he wanted to invite on 
his very own — 

Sue: We all chose someone. 

Fatuer: Anyway, it’s a splendid idea, 
and I’ll bet we'll all find we’ve in- 
vited someone who will appreciate 
a real home Thanksgiving. And 
isn’t that what Thanksgiving means? 
Being thankful for what you have 





and wanting to share it with the 
other fellow? 

Ruts (Applauding): Dad, you ought 
to make speeches. (The doorbell 
rings.) 

Moruer: Oh dear, here’s someone 
now. 

Bossie (Starting right): I'll go. 

Rutu: Bobbie, wait. (Bonnie goes off 
right.) 

FaTHER: Let him go. 

Moruer: My, here I am with my 
apron on. 

FaTHEeR: And why not? You always 
wear your apron on Thanksgiving. 

Moruer: It’s a little different this year. 

Bossier (As he enters): Mr. Willough- 
by’s at the door, Mom. 

FaTHER: Why didn’t you bring him 
in, son? 

Morue_r: Oh, I’m so relieved. Some- 
one did invite Mr. Willoughby. | 
thought of it but then there was 
someone else — 

Sue: I didn’t invite him, Mom. 

Rotu: Neither did I. 

Bossi: I didn’t. 

MorTuer: Well, then, you must have, 
Tom. 

FaTuer: No, I thought you would. 

Bossie: But he didn’t come to dinner, 
Mom. He just wants to borrow 
something. 

Motuenr: Oh, this is terrible! His wife 
is away and he’s all by himself and 
such a near neighbor — 

FaTHEeR: We can’t help it, Clara. 
(Rising and going toward door and 
calling) Come on in, Jed. 

MorTueERr (Still worrying): The table is 
crowded as it is. 

Fatusr: Sh-h-h. (Jep WrILLouGHBY 
enters right. He is an elderly man, a 


likable old character who pretends to 
be crotchety.) 

Jep: Mornin’, folks. Didn’t mean to 
interrupt your festivities, but I’m 
doin’ a little repair work on the 
chicken coop and ran fresh out of 
nails. 

FaTHEeR: Working on Thanksgiving 
Day, Jed? 

Jep: Yes, sure — just like any other 
day to me; never went in much for 
fancy festivities. (Sniffing) My, 
it smells like turkey, all right. 

Moruer: Yes — I — er — I heard 
Martha had to go away. 

Jep: Yep, sister Sofie isn’t feelin’ so 
well and Martha went down to keep 
her company. 

Morrzr: My, it’s too bad that you 
have to be alone. 

Jep: Oh, I don’t pay it any mind. If 
Martha was here she’d just be a- 
fussin’ and a-fumin’ and makin’ me 
nervous fixin’ all kinds of things to 
eat just for the two of us. You 
know, I always figure there’s more to 
Thanksgiving than what you put in 
your stomach. (Sniffing again) My, 
my, that wouldn’t be sage dressing 
you’ve got in that bird, would it? 

Moruer: Why, yes, it is. 

Bossie: Mr. Willoughby, you mean 
you’re not going to have any 
Thanksgiving dinner at all? 

MorHer (Jn undertone nervously): 
Bobbie . . . 

JepD: Oh, I’ll eat all right — a couple 
of fried eggs and some salt pork, 
maybe. 

Bossi: All by yourself? 

Jep: Sure, why not? You can concen- 
trate on eatin’ without a lot of 
talkin’. (He is walking about the 





room as he speaks.) If Martha was 
here she’d talk, talk, talk and well — 
(He chuckles) guess I do a bit of 
talkin’ myself sometimes. (Looking 
off into dining room) Hmm, see 
you’re set for a crowd of folks — 
guess there’ll be plenty of talkin’ 
here all right. 

FaTuer: Yes, I guess there will. (He 
is embarrassed.) Say — er — about 
those nails, Jed, what size do you 
need? 

Jep: Doesn’t matter much — say four 
penny maybe, but don’t trouble 
about ’em now if you’re busy. (He 
starts for door riaht ) 

Fatuer: It’s no trouble, Jed. You 
know where they are on my bench in 
the garage. Why don’t you just 
help yourself? 

Jep: That’s right nice of you and I’ll 
be gettin’ along. Good-bye, folks, 
and have a good time. (He exits 
right.) 

Fatuer (Looking off right): Good-bye, 
Jed. 

Sus: Think of Mr. Willoughby pre- 
ferring fried eggs to turkey. 

Moruer: Nonsense, he was only talk- 
ing, and in spite of all he said he’s 
just dying for us to invite him for 
Thanksgiving dinner. Oh, Tom, do 
you think we could somehow? 

FaTHer: You said the table was 
crowded as it is. 

Moruer: I could cry, thinking of Mr. 
Willoughby all by himself. I don’t 
see how I can enjoy Thanksgiving. 
I’m going to look at the table again. 

Ruta: Mother, there’s no use. I could 
hardly fit everything on as it was — 
(The doorbell rings.) 

Sue: This must be somebody’s guest, 


maybe mine. [I'll go. 
and runs off right.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear. Tom, you’d better 
get this table into the dining room. 

Fatuer: All right, Clara, where do you 
want it? (He picks up table and starts 
off left.) 

Moruer: Near my end of the table. 
(FATHER exits with table.) 

Sue (Off): Just hang your coat on the 
hook here and come on in. 

Bru (Off): Thanks, Sue. (Sus enters 
followed by Bru Foster, a nice look- 
ing boy about sixteen.) 

Sue: Look who’s here. This must be 
your guest, Ruth. (BoBBIE runs to 
BILL.) 

Ruta: My guest? Bill Foster, what 
are you doing here? 

Brix: Bobbie invited me. 

Bossre: Sure, he’s my guest. (Putting 
out his hand) Hi, Bill! 

Bru (Shaking hands): Hi ya, halfback. 
(Bossie beams) Hello, Mrs. Web- 
ster. 

Moruer: Hello, Bill. I’m so glad to 
see you. 

Brit: It was certainly nice of you to let 
Bobbie invite me. He was watching 
football practice the other day and I 
happened to mention that my folks 
had to be away for Thanksgiving 
and he said, come to our house. 
(Ruta stands back looking upset. 
Svs sits down again at table. FATHER 
enters left and sees BILu.) 

FaTHER: Well — well — hello. 

Bru: Hello, Mr. Webster. 

Bosse: Pop, what do you think of 
my guest? Say, Bill, do you want to 
see my kittens? Mom says one just 
got loose in the kitchen. (He takes 
Bruv’s arm and starts pulling him left.) 


(She rises 





Bux (Smiling): Sure — sure, I’d like 
to. If you’ll all excuse me — 

Bossie: Come on. Besides, I have a 
new football I want to show you. 
(Bosste drags Buu off left.) 

Ruts: How dare Bobbie invite Bill 
Foster to this house! 

FaTHER: But why on earth not? 

Rutu: Because Bill will think I put 
Bobbie up to it, that’s why. That’s 
what he’s thinking right this minute. 

Moruer: Now, Ruth, you’re making a 
big fuss over nothing. 

Ruta: Mother, you know I asked Bill 
Foster to go to our club party with 
me and he refused. 

Moruer: Dear, maybe he had a good 
reason — 

Rutu: He did not. He just didn’t 
want to go with me — and now he’ll 
think I’m trying to — I’m trying 
to men 

Sue: Sure, Ruth, I know what you 
mean. All the kids at school have 
been teasing Ruth about Bill, Mom. 
They know she likes him. 

Rutu: I do not like him. I never want 
to see him again. In fact, I — I’m 
going to my room and I’m not even 
coming down to dinner. 

FaTuer (Trying to make a joke): Well, 
then we’ll have room for Jed Wil- 
loughby. 

Mortuer: Don’t be ridiculous, Tom. 
Ruth will eat with the rest of us. 
(The doorbell rings.) There — this 
may be your guest now. Go to the 
door, Ruth. 

Ruts (Almost crying): All — all right, 
Mom, but everything’s spoiled now 
— everything! (She goes off right.) 

FaTHER: Clara, our plan doesn’t seem 
to be working out too well. 


Sue (At table, writing): I’m writing 
Bill’s name on his place card, Mom. 
Now, when we see who this guest is, 
I can fix that. 

FatHERr: I hope whoever it is, he or she 
makes a happier impression than the 
last one. (RuTH re-enters wit}, Miss 
EMERSON who wears hat and coat. 
Ruta has recovered her poise and 
smiles. ) 

Rutu: It was my guest, Mom. Here’s 
Miss Emerson. 

Moruer: Why, how do you do? 

Ruta: There’s a little girl coming up 
the walk—I don’t know whom 
she belongs to. 

Sus: Oh, she’s mine. 
runs off right.) 

Ruta: I don’t think you’ve met my 
father, Miss Emerson. 

Fatuer: How do you do? 

Moruer: You’re Bobbie’s teacher, 
aren’t you, Miss Emerson? 

Miss Emerson: Yes, that’s right, but 
I’m also interested in the older girls. 

Rutu: She’s been helping us with our 
dramatics club, Mom. She’s won- 
derful. 

Moruer: I’m so glad you could be 
with us today. 

Miss Emerson: Yes, you don’t know 
what it means to me. I’m the only 
teacher who couldn’t go home for 
Thanksgiving. I live too far away. 
(SuE enters leading JANEY THOMSON 
by the hand. JANEY ts the same age 
as Sur and wears hat and coat.) 

Sue: Mother, here’s Janey Thomson. 

Morue_r: Hello, Janey. 

Sue (All in a rush, indicating): She’s 
my mother, and here’s my father 
and this is my sister, Ruth, and 
Bobbie isn’t here right now — and I 


(She rises and 





guess you know Miss Emerson from 
school. 

Miss Emerson: Of course she does. 

JANEY (Shyly): Hello, Miss Emerson. 

Moruer: Where do you live, Janey? 

JANEY: I live at the home. 

Moruer (Puzzled): The home? 

Miss Emerson: She’s one of the little 
girls from the Children’s Home, 
Mrs. Webster, and she’s in Sue’s 
class at school. 

Moruer: Of course. Janey, we're so 
glad you could come. Take off your 
hat and coat, dear. (JANEyY pulls off 
her hat and starts to unbutton her coat.) 

Sue: Mon, the front hall is quite full— 

Moruer: Well, you take her up to your 
room, Sue. 

Sue: O.K. Come on, Janey. (Sur and 
JANEY go off left.) 

Ruta (Starting left): You'll want to 
take off your things too, Miss Emer- 
son. 

Miss Emerson (Sifarting to follow 
Rut): Yes. (Turning) Oh, Mrs. 
Webster, I’m so glad Sue invited 
Janey for your Thanksgiving dinner. 
When Ruth invited me, she told me 
what you were doing, and I think 
it’s such a wonderful idea. (Bossre 
rushes in left excitedly, almost bump- 
ing into Miss Emerson but not 
realizing who it is.) 

Bosse: Mom, can I have some milk? 

Miss Emerson (Smiling): Hello, Bob- 
bie. May I have some milk. 

Bosse (Looking up): Hello. (Then 
realizing who it ts) Oh — Miss 
Emerson! 

Miss Emerson: Well, don’t look so 
surprised, Bobbie. 

Bossre: I — I’m not but — but — 
gee. Did you come to dinner? 


FatHer (Crossly): Robert . . . Of 
course Miss Emerson has come to 
dinner. Ruth invited her. She’s 
Ruth’s guest. 

Ruta (Embarrassed): Yes — uh — 
don’t you want to come upstairs, 
Miss Emerson? (Ruts hurries Miss 
EMERSON off. As they go off, she 
says) Aren’t small boys pests, Miss 
Emerson? 

Bossie: What did she mean by that? 

Moruer: After all, Bobbie, you were 
rather rude to your teacher. 

Bosste: I didn’t mean to be, but why 
did Ruth have to invite her? 

FaTHER (Sitting in chair right again): 
Son, Ruth wasn’t pleased with your 
choice of a guest either. 

BossteE: Bill Foster? But he’s a big 
football star. 

Moruer: And Miss Emerson is your 
teacher, Bobbie. 

Bossi: That’s just it. She’ll be watch- 
ing and correcting me all day. It’ll 
spoil my whole Thanksgiving. 

FatuHEer: Nonsense, she seems to be a 
very nice person. 

Moruer: Bobbie, I don’t like your at- 
titude — I don’t like it at all. 

Bossier: All right, Mom. But any- 
how, can I — I mean may I have 
some milk? I want to show Bill how 
I feed the kittens. 

Mortuer: Yes, dear, you may take 
some milk from the refrigerator. 
And now mind what I told you — 
you’re to be nice to Miss Emerson. 

Bossik (Running out left): O.K., Mom. 

MoruHer (Shaking her head): But he 
won’t be. I know Bobbie. He'll 
show very plainly all day that he 
feels uncomfortable. Oh, every- 
thing’s going wrong — everything! 





Fatuer: Now, Clara, maybe it isn’t 
as bad as we think. 

Mortuer: It’s worse. And I feel so 
terrible about not being able to in- 
vite Mr. Willoughby. At least he’d 
fit in better than the guests we have. 
Ruth’s going to be embarrassed all 
day with Bill Foster here, and Miss 
Emerson will probably feel out of 
place because of Bobbie. 

FaTHER: Well, at least little Janey 
will have a good time — that little 
girl from the orphanage. 

Mortuer: I don’t know. If the rest of 
us are under a strain it may affect 
her — and oh, Tom, the worst thing 
of all. It’s my guest. 

FaTHer: Your guest? 

Moruer: I’m afraid you’re going to 
hit the ceiling when you see whom 
I’ve invited. It’s been worrying me 
anyway and I know now I never 
should have done it. 

FaTHER: But Clara, who in the world 
— (SvE runs in left looking dis- 
tressed.) 

Sue: Mother, I don’t know what to do! 

Moruer: Sue dear, what is the matter? 

Sve: It’s Janey. She’s crying. 

Moruer: Crying? There, Tom, what 
did I tell you? 

Sue: I don’t know what could have 
happened. She seemed so happy and 
I took her up to my room and then 
we came down to the kitchen. Bob- 
bie was there with the kittens, and all 
of a sudden she burst into tears and 
ran upstairs again. 

Moruer: Didn’t you go after her? 

Sue: Yes, but she won’t talk to me. 

FatHer: There must be some reason. 
What on earth did you say to hurt 
her feelings? 


Sve: Not a thing, Dad. 

Fatuer: Then someone else must have. 

Morue_r: Nonsense, Tom. Sue, I’ll go 
up—or no, there’s something I 
have to talk to your father about for 
a minute. You go up again and see 
what you can do. I'll come in a 
moment. 

Sve: All right, Mom. (She goes out left.) 

Moruer: Tom, I’ve made up my 
mind. I have to tell you, so you'll 
be prepared. Please try to remember 
I thought I was doing right. 

FaTHer: Clara, I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

Moruer: The one I invited, dear — 
my guest. I’ve invited Uncle Harry. 

FaTHER (Rising): What? You've in- 
vited Uncle Harry? 

Moruer: Tom, be calm. I know you 
had that quarrel with him — I 
know you said you never wanted 
him in the house again — but the 
whole thing was so silly — just a 
political argument — and I thought 
if I got you two together — (The 
doorbell rings.) Oh dear, I'll go. 
That may be Harry now. 

Fatuer: On the other hand it may be 
my guest. I’ll go. (Faruer evits.) 

Moruer (Calling nervously): Oh, Tom, 
please try to remember that it’s 
Thanksgiving — (Ruts enters left.) 

Ruta: Mom, Miss Emerson wants to 
know if there’s anything she can do 
to help in the kitchen. (Brut Foster 
enters left.) 

Bru: Ruth, may I speak to you for a 
moment? 

Ruts (Coldly): I thought you were 
Bobbie’s guest. (Miss EMERSON 
enters left.) 

Miss Emerson: Now is there any- 





thing I can do, Mrs. Webster? 

Moruer: Well, there’s really nothing 
at the moment — (BoBBIE runs in 
left carrying a bottle of milk.) 

Bossie: Say, Bill, where are you? I 
thought you were going to help me 
feed the kittens. 

Bru: Sure I am, Bobbie, but first — 
(He turns to Rutu.) Listen, Ruth — 
(Ruts sticks up her nose and walks 
off left. Brtu hesitates a minule and 
then follows her.) 

Miss Emerson: Why not let me help 
feed the kittens, Bobbie? 

Bossie: You? Oh, all right, Miss 
Emerson. (Miss Emerson smiles 
at him, takes his hand and they go off.) 

FaTHER (Off right, obviously shouting): 
Harry, the trouble with your party 
is they’re just a lot of politicians — 

Harry (Off shouting): Don’t you talk 
about my party! 


Moruer: Oh, my goodness. (FATHER 
enters with Uncte Harry, who is 
about FaTHEr’s age.) 

Fatuer: Now, you listen to me, 
Harry — 

Moruer (Going toward Harry): Hello, 


Harry. I might have known what 
was taking you two so long, but 
you'll have to stop arguing — 

Fatuer: Don’t look so worried, Clara, 
this is just an act. We cooked it up 
out in the hall. 

Harry: Sure — sure, the only party 
we're going to talk about today is 
your Thanksgiving party. We 
agreed on that when Tom invited 
me, didn’t we, Tom? 

Moruer: When Tom invited you? 

Harry: You called too, Clara, but 
Tom got his invitation in first. 

Moruer: Why didn’t you tell me? 
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Harry: Why should I? I just thought 
you wanted me so much that you 
both called. 

Moraer: Can you imagine that? Tom, 
if we’ve both invited Harry this 
makes us one guest short. 

FaTuer: Sure it does, and we can ask 
Jed Willoughby after all. Send one 
of the children over. (SuE and JANEY 
run on left, both laughing.) 

Suse: Mother, Janey wasn’t crying at 
all. She was laughing. 

JANEY: I wasn’t laughing. I was cry- 
ing. 

Moruer: Well, there seems to be a 
difference of opinion. Which was it, 
dear? 

Janey: I — I don’t quite know, Mrs. 
Webster. I felt so happy at being 
here that I started crying, and then 
I knew I was crying because I was 
happy, so I started laughing — 

Morner: My goodness. Well, I’m 
glad the crying part’s over. This is 
Sue’s Uncle Harry. 

Harry: Hello, there. 

Sur and Janey: Hello. 

Fatruer: And if you little girls don’t 
mind, we have an errand for you. 
Moruer: Yes, Sue. You and Janey 
get your hats and coats and run next 
door and invite Mr. Willoughby to 

dinner. 

Sug: Oh, good, Mom. He won’t have 
to eat alone after all. Come on, 
Janey. (Taking her hand) We'll go 
out the back door. It’s quicker. 
(They run off left laughing.) 

Mortuer: Those little girls are cer- 
tainly in high spirits — I’m so re- 
lieved. And I’m so glad you two are 
friends again. 

Fatuer: We never should have been 





anything else. Sit down, Harry. 
(Harry and FatHer sit on sofa.) 
If we ever fight over politics again, 
Harry, we ought to have our heads 
examined. 

Harry: You're right, Tom. This is a 
free country and we're certainly en- 
titled to our own opinions. Have a 
cigar. (He takes cigar from pocket.) 

FaTHER: Yes, thanks. (He stops and 
looks at cigar.) What? One of those 
El Rope-o’s? Wouldn’t smoke ’em 
on a bet. Here, have a good cigar. 
(He fishes one out.) 

Harry: You still smoking those things? 
Why, I wouldn’t — hey, here we go 
again. (They both laugh.) 

Moruer: You two! If you want my 
free opinion, I wouldn’t light either 
of those smelly cigars until after 
dinner. 

Fatuer: O.K. (He and Harry settle 
back comfortably on sofa.) 

MorueEr: I suppose I ought to see 
about getting dinner on the table. 
(She starts left and then stops as RuTH 
enters, followed by Bru.) 

Burt: Listen, Ruth — 

Ruta: Will you please stop following 
me? 

Bru (Turning to Morner): Mrs. 
Webster, what would you do if you’d 
been trying to ask a girl to the 
Junior Prom and she wouldn’t even 
listen? 

Moruer: Why, I don’t know, Bill. 

Ruta: The Junior Prom? 

Bru: Sure, I’ve been trying to ask you 
for weeks, but you always give me 
the cold shoulder. That’s one reason 
I was so glad Bobbie asked me here 
today. I thought it would give me a 
chance to talk to you. 


Rutu: I didn’t know you were in- 
terested in talking to me. After all, 
you refused my invitation — 

Bru: I couldn’t help it. With football 
practice and a test I had coming up, 
I couldn’t go anywhere that week- 
end. 

Ruta: You mean you really want me 
to go to the Prom? 

Bux: What do you think? 

Ruta (All smiles): Oh, Bill. 

Harry (Kidding): If you can spare a 
minute you might say hello to me, 
Ruth. 

Ruts: Why, Uncle Harry — hello! 
(Leading Bru toward him) Do you 
know Bill Foster? 

Harry (Stéarting to rise): Sure. 

Bru: Don’t get up, sir. (He shakes 
hands with Harry. Bossre runs in 
left looking happy.) 

Bosse: Mom — Mom, what do you 
think? 

Moruer: Oh dear. Now what, Bobbie? 

Bossie: Miss Emerson and I have 
been feeding the kittens and you 
ought to see her, Mom — sitting on 
the floor playing with them. She 
doesn’t look like a teacher at all. 

Moruer (Smiling): Indeed! 

Bossie: She knows all about cats. 
She likes them, and she has a big 
cat of her own, and she says I can 
come over and see him sometime! 

Brit (Turning, realizing he has neg- 
lected Bosste): Say, Bobbie, J still 
want to see those kittens of yours — 

Bosse (Scornfully): Oh, all you’re 
interested in is girls. 

Ruta: Bobbie! 

Bossre: Well, all right, but I guess 
Miss Emerson and I can take care of 
the cats. (Miss Emerson enters left.) 





Miss Emerson: Did I hear my name? 

Moruer: Yes, you did. Bobbie’s cer- 
tainly happy to have found someone 
who likes his kittens as much as he 
does. (FATHER and Harry rise.) 
Oh, Miss Emerson, this is my 
brother Harry. 

Miss Emerson: How do you do? 

Bossre: Hello, Uncle Harry. (He 
runs to him. Sux and JANEY enter 
right wearing hats and coats, one on 
either side of Mr. WILLOUGHBY, 
holding his hands.) 

Moruer: Well, people, here comes our 
last guest. 

Sur and Janey: Yes. Here he is. 

Farner: Hello, Jed. Does everyone 
here know Jed Willoughby? 

Harry: Sure. Hello, Jed. 

Oruers: Hello, Mr. Willoughby. 

Jep: Looks as though I’ve come to 
Thanksgiving dinner after all. 


Fatuer: Sorry to take you away from 
mending your chicken coop, Jed. 


Jep: That’s all right. Tomorrow’s 
another day and anyway, I figure 
Thanksgiving comes only once a 
year. 

Fatuer (Going to Motuer): And I 
think this is going to be about the 
nicest Thanksgiving we’ve ever had. 
How about it, Clara? 

Sur: Now I can finish the place cards. 
Come on, Janey. (Sur and JANEY 
run to table.) See, here are the 
family’s and here’s yours and then, 
let’s see, I’ve made Bill’s — and 
then there’s Uncle Harry and Miss 
Emerson and Mr. Willoughby — all 


the surprise guests are here. 
slarts writing.) 

Bosste: And they’re all nice surprises, 
aren’t they, Mom? Even Miss 
Emerson. 

Moruer: Why, Bobbie. 

Miss Emerson (Laughing, going to 
BossBle and squeezing his shoulder. 
He smiles at her.): That’s all right, 
Mrs. Webster. When you get a lot 
of different people together some- 
times you do wonder how they’re 
going to get along. 

FaTuHER: Well, we’re going to get along 
fine. And why not? This household 
today is just a tiny cross section of 
America. And what’s America but a 
lot of different people with different 
ideas trying to work together for the 
good of all. I guess that’s what we’re 
thankful for today. 

Harry: You can say that again, Tom. 

Jep: Sure thing — and it just goes to 
show what I said — there’s more to 
Thanksgiving than what you put in 
your stomach. 

Morue_r: In that case, I guess nobody 
wants any turkey. (Ezclamations 
from all.) 

FatHer (Laughing): Wait a minute, 
Clara. My speechmaking hasn’t 
spoiled our appetites. But just the 
same, when we enjoy that turkey, 
let’s remember that it represents all 
the countless things we have to be 
thankful for. (Curtain.) 

THE END 

Reprinted from the November, 1946, issue. 

(Production Notes on page 48) 
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Every Room with Bath 


by John Murray 


Characters 

StmEoN WorTHINGTON, proprietor of 
Chuck-a-Luck Manor 

Katny, his daughter 

Mortimer (Bill Ellsworth), Kathy’s 
suttor 

JEFF TEMPLE, another suttor 

Mrs. TEMPLE, his enterprising mother 

WOLFGANG FLEECE, the plumber 

Mrs. FLEECE, his wife 

Fanny, the chambermaid 

Cook, the major-domo of Chuck-a-Luck 
kitchen 

Marta, his assistant 

Miss BisBy, a poetess 

Time: Early afternoon. 


Serrine: The lobby of Chuck-a-Luck 
Manor. 

At Rise: Seon and his daughter, 
Kartuy, are downstage center. KaTHY 
sits on divan. SIMEON, holding letter, 
stands beside her, satisfied with him- 
self as he balances heel-toe, heel-toe, 


in a jaunty, confident manner. He 
is a middle-aged man, conspicuously 
dressed, but gbviously not prosperous. 

Smeon: Well, Kathy, do you think 
Mr. Ellsworth will buy Chuck-a- 
Luck Manor when he reads this 
letter? (Reads) “Chuck-a-Luck 
Manor is a_ picturesque retreat, 
bathed in the glory of wholesome 
mountain sunshine.” 

Katuy: Mountain sunshine! It’s the 
wettest place in America with the 
possible exception of Niagara Falls! 
(SIMEON waves impatiently. and re- 
turns to letter.) 


Smmeon (Reading): “At the present 
time, Chuck-a-Luck is filled to 
capacity and a handsome return will 
be realized by the owner.” 

Katuy: Look, Father, there are ex- 
actly three guests at the Manor. Miss 
Bisby hasn’t paid us a dime in six 
weeks, and Mrs. Temple is staying 
only because she’s trying to marry 
me off to that dreadful son of hers. 

Smrecon: What’s wrong with Jeff 
Temple? 

Kartny: I don’t have time to go into 
that now. 

SmmeEon: I suppose you’re still thinking 
about that Mortimer creature. 

Katuy (Slowly): Yes, I liked Morti- 
mer. He’s clever, and he’ll be rich 
some day. 

SmeEon: Rich! When that young boob 
worked at the Manor, he told me 
that he expected a large sum of 
money. I questioned him further 
and found out that he had merely 
bought a ticket on the Irish Sweep- 
stakes! 

Katuy: Mortimer will be famous. 
He’s interested in astrology and his 
stars are very favorable. 

Smeon: He’ll have a few more stars to 
study if I ever see him again. (Wipes 
brow) I thank the day that I sent 
him packing from Chuck-a-Luck! 

Katuy: I don’t care. I still like him. 

SIMEON (Persuasively): Jeff Temple is 
very rich. 

Kartuy (Scornfully): That abbreviated 
version of Superman? 





Simeon: Athletics are his main in- 
terest. 

Kartny: I don’t want a set of bar bells 
for a wedding present. I’d probably 
have to do twenty deep knee bends 
every morning before breakfast. 
(Suddenly) Oh, let’s drop the sub- 
ject. What about Mr. Ellsworth? 

Smmeon: He answered my letter and 
said that he was prepared to pay 
twenty thousand dollars for the 
Manor. He also stated that he would 
be here at three o’clock this after- 
noon. 

Katuy: Where did you hear c<bout 
him? 

Smeon: I received a letter which 
said that he was interested in the 
purchase of Chuck-a-Luck. 

Katuy: Oh, yes. That was the day 
that you almost choked at the break- 
fast table. 

Smmeon: His letter was a real windfall. 

Kartuy: I feel terribly sorry for that 
poor, unsuspecting man. (Sighs) 
I’d better get upstairs and see 
whether Fanny has done any clean- 
ing. (Exits upstage left. Commotion 
is heard off-stage left. Coox and 
Marrtua enter left. Cook brandishes 
a meat cleaver and Martna fran- 
tically waves a dishpan.) 

Marrna: Not another minute will I 
work with — this! (Cook slaps his 
forehead.) 

Cook: She insults my art! 

Marta: Hah! Those ptomaine spe- 
cials of yours would put the Borgias 
to shame. (Jo Stmzon) I can’t stay 
in the kitchen with this mass exe- 
cutioner! 

Smeon: What’s the trouble? 

Martua (Affecting calmness): I came 


here as a dishwasher. Fine. You 
promised me a raise. Did I get a 
raise? Yes, I got one! You made me 
his assistant. (Points finger at 
Cook.) 

Srmeon: It was an advancement. 

Martua: Yes, but no more money! 
All right, I'll be his assistant. I'll 
teach him the cooking secrets of the 
old country. Now! Does he let me 
near the stove? No! 

Cook: I think too much of my life. 

MartuHa (Quickly): Always, I must 
wash the dishes, scrub the floor, 
scour the pots and pans. (MARTHA 
counts upon her fingers as she recites 
her numerous duties.) Is this the 
work of a cook? No! 

Cook: I let her make the soup yester- 
day. Today, I use it to disinfect the 
sink! 

Marta: That soup was an old-world 
recipe. It’s been in my family for 
years. 

Cook (Triumphanily): 
she’s an orphan! 

Martna (Pleading): Now, mister, do 
I have to wash the dishes, scrub the 
floors, scour the pots and pans? 
(MARTHA again counts upon her fin- 
gers.) 

Stmeon: I think that you should share 
some responsibility. 

Cook: But, mister — 

Smmeon: Please, Cook. 

Martna (To Cook): Ah, you hear what 
he says? Today, I will prepare rag- 
out! Yes, ragout! (Exits downstage 
left) 

Cook (Helplessly): Ragout! Nuts to 
you! (Waves meat cleaver in direction 
of doorway and exits downstage left. 
SmmEon sighs wearily as FANNY en- 
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ters upstage left. She waves a dust rag 
as a debutante might wave a silk 
handkerchief. As she approaches the 
registration desk, upstage center, she 
blows on the top, as though blowing 
away the dust.) 

Smumeon: Fanny! 
rooms ready yet? 

Fanny (Lazily): They’ve been ready 
for years. 

Smeon: You know I’m expecting a 
prospective buyer today. 

Fanny: Who’s the sap? 

SmeEon: Now, Fanny, we mustn’t feel 
that way. You know the Manor is in 
good condition. 

Fanny: You’d better not show him 
Miss Bisby’s room. 

Smmeon: Why not? 

Fanny: No ceiling. 

Simeon (Alarmed): Has more plaster 
fallen? (FANNY nods.) 
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Fanny: If any more paint comes off 
the walls, no room! 


Simeon: Never mind! Have you 
vacuumed the hall carpet? 

Fanny: What carpet? 

SIMEON (Angrily): You know very well 
what carpet I mean. 

Fanny: If you’re talking about that 
poor excuse for Shredded Wheat, it 
won’t take another vacuuming. By 
the way, Mr. Worthington, you’d 
better find the plumber. 

Smeon: Wolfgang? 

Fanny (Nodding): Do you remember 
that leaking pipe in the Temples’ 
room? 

Smeon: Yes. 

Fanny: It suddenly decided to make 
like Old Faithful! The water’s 
spreading into Miss Bisby’s room 
now. 


SmEon (Quickly): Why didn’t you tell 
me that before? 
Fanny: I told you about it yesterday. 
Smmeon (/mpatienily): Where’s Wolf- 
g? 

Fanny: I don’t know, but I guess his 
wife’s eating in the kitchen again. 
Smeon: Oh, no! That woman has the 

appetite of an elephant. I’d better 
find Wolfgang. (Exits downstage left. 
Fanny continues her fanciful dusting. 
Her motions are slow, tired, as though 
each step were a great, added effort. 
Presently, Simeon returns, followed 
by WoLFGANG, a burly plumber and 
Mrs. FLeecer, his wife. WOLFGANG 
carries an armful of plumber’s tools 
which repeatedly clatter to the floor. 
Mrs. FLEeEece nods happily as she 
munches a large sandwich.) 
Wo.reane (Loudly): Ach! Himmel! 
Work, work! All the time, work! 
SmmeEon: You must fix that leak now. 
Wo.treana: Too much work! (A 
wrench falls to the floor. SIMEON 
quickly retrieves tt and places it on 
top of the other tools in WOLFGANG’S 
arms.) Someday, I rebel! (zits 
upstage left. His exit is marked off- 
stage by the intermittent clattering of 
tools falling on the stairs and floor.) 
Smeon (7'0 Mrs. FLEECE): Don’t you 
do anything but eat? 
Mrs. FLEECE (Smiling): Wunderbar! 
(Nods approvingly at sandwich.) 
Simeon: Haven’t you anything to say? 
Mrs. FLEEcE: Wunderbar! (zits) 
Simeon (Exasperatedly): Oh, what a 
day! Mr. Ellsworth will be here 
soon and the place is going crazy! 
(To Fanny) You’ve done enough 
down here. Go upstairs and see 
about that leak. 





Fanny (Shaking head): When Wolf- 
gang gets finished in that room, 
you'll be able to charge tourists ad- 
mission to see it. 

Simeon (Angrily): Get upstairs! 
(FANNY exits upstage left. In a few 
moments, Mrs. TEMPLE enters up- 
stage left. She is a portly dowager who 
speaks with an affected accent.) 

Smeon: Ah, Mrs. Temple. How nice 
to see you. 

Mrs. Tempe: I couldn’t stay in my 
room. I can’t swim. 

Smmeon: Wolfgang is on the job. 

Mrs. Tempie (Uncomfortably): Yes, 
I know. That’s why I’m down here. 
(Sits on divan) 

SmmEeon: Where's Jeff? 

Mrs. Tempe: He’s probably looking 
for Kathy. 

Smeron (Happily): Good! Good! I 
like to see the young people together. 

Mrs. Tempe: They can’t stand each 
other and you know it. Further- 
more, Fanny told me that Kathy 
was quite attached to a young man 
who used to work here. 

Simeon: A passing fancy, I assure you. 

Mrs. Temp te: I wish she were more in- 
terested in Jeff. When I was her age, 
I had enough beaus to start an 
Australian tag match. (Brightly) I 
heard through the grapevine that 
you’re planning to sell the Manor. 

Simeon: That’s right. 

Mrs. TEemMpLe: Someone mentioned 
twenty thousand dollars. (Sm1E0Nn 
nods.) Of course, a person of my 
great wealth isn’t interested in 
paltry amounts. 

Simeon: Naturally. 

Mrs. Temp.e: But I hope the deal 
goes through for your sake. 


Stmeon: Everything will be ruined if 
Wolfgang doesn’t fix that leak. I’d 
better check upstairs. (Exits up- 
stage left. Mrs. Tempe suddenly 
leaves divan and paces stage.) 

Mrs. Tempte: Then it 7s true! Twenty 
thousand dollars! Twenty thousand 
dollars! (Walks to upstage center and 
calls) Jeff! Jeffrey! (Returns down- 
stage center) Twenty thousand dol- 
lars! (Turns) Where is that wretched 
boy! (Calling) Jeff! Jeff! (Jerr 
TEMPLE enters upstage left. He is a 
tall, athletic young man dressed in 
a T-shirt and gym shorts. He swings 
two Indian clubs as he flexes his 
muscles and arches his back.) 

Jerr: You wanted me, Mother? 

Mrs. Tempie (/mpatiently): Where 
have you been? And stop tossing 
those infernal things around. Look 
at you! (Distastefully) Why don’t 
you put on your pants? 

JEFF (Offended): These 
shorts. 

Mrs. Tempue: I didn’t see you this 
morning. 

Jerr: I couldn’t enter our room with- 
out a life preserver so I practiced in 
the hall. Why can’t we leave this 
place? 

Mrs. Tempe: That’s what I wanted 
to talk to you about. Did you know 
that Mr. Worthington is going to 
sell the Manor — for twenty thou- 
sand dollars? 

Jerr: Nope! It doesn’t interest me, 
anyway. (Takes several deep knee 
bends and twirls Indian clubs.) 

Mrs. Tempe (Horrified): Doesn’t in- 
terest you? Twenty thousand dol- 
lars, Jeff! 

Jerr: That’s about nineteen thousand, 
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five hundred more than we have. 

Mrs. TEMPLE: Exactly! I brought you 
here hoping to find an eligible young 
woman for you. I’ve spent all our 
money during our stay at Chuck-a- 
Luck. 

Jerr: A wasted effort! 

Mrs. TEMPLE: We couldn’t afford any- 
thing better. 

Jerr: So here we are —as poor as 
church mice. (Looks around) Well, 
we have the proper atmosphere for 
it, anyway. 

Mrs. TEMPLE (Sweetly): Twenty thou- 
sand dollars will make everything 
brighter. 

JEFF: I don’t see how it’s going to help 
us. 

Mrs. Tempe: You're impossible! 
Don’t you realize Mr. Worthington 
has a daughter — and I have a son? 

Jerr: The old romance game. Kathy 
doesn’t like me. 

Mrs. TEMPLE: You’ll have to make her 
like you. Remember, if this venture 
fails, you’ll have one alternative. 

Jerr: What’s that? 

Mrs. TEMPLE (Solemnly): You'll have 
to go to work. (JEFF trembles as he 
drops the Indian clubs.) 

JEFF: Work! (Quickly retrieves the 
clubs) Do you realize what you’re 
saying? 

Mrs. Tempie (Mournfully): There’ll 
be nothing else left! 

JEFF (Quickly): Where’s Kathy? I 
have to find Kathy — now! (Calling) 
Oh, Kathy! Kathy! (Dances around 
excitedly) Kathy! I have to find her. 
(Exits upstage left, calling Katuy’s 
name.) 

Mrs. Tempe: I thought that would 
convince him. (FANny enters upstage.) 


Fanny: Mrs. Temple! You’d better 
go after Jeff. I think he’s really 
popped his cork! 

Mrs. TemMP_eE (Smiling): I understand. 
He'll be all right. Is my room ready 
yet? 

Fanny (Nodding): There were three 
leaks, but Wolfgang fixed all that. 

Mrs. Tempte: Thank heavens! 

Fanny: There’s only one leak now. 

Mrs. Tempe: Well, he made some 
progress. 

Fanny (Nodding): Yep. One big leak! 
I guess you’d say he incorporated 
them! 

Mrs. Tempie: My poor apartment! 
Everything will be ruined! (Frits. 
Fanny stares sadly at room.) 

Fanny: It doesn’t matter what you do 
to this place. It always looks the 
same. (Katuy enters upstage left. 
Her hair is mussed and it is evident 
that she is quite agitated.) What 
happened to you? 

Katuy: That’s what I'd like to know. 
I just met Jeff Temple in the hall and 
he literally swept me off my feet. 

Fanny: Is that bad? 

Karuy: It is when the fellow is Jeff 
Temple. 

Fanny: You're still pretty sold on 
Mortimer, aren’t you? 

Katuy: Fanny, I don’t want to talk 
about him. 

Fanny: He was all right. I liked it 
when he was around here. 

Karuy (Quickly): Do you ever hear 
from him? 

Fanny: No, he doesn’t write. I guess 
he was pretty burned up when your 
dad gave him the sack. (Suddenly) 
How are you going to discourage 
Jeff Temple? 





Kartuy: I don’t know. 

Fanny (Coyly): I might be able to 
help. 

Katuy: How? 

Fanny (Sitting on divan): I saw the 
same situation in a movie once. This 
girl wanted to discourage a guy and 
she did it by making believe that she 
was in love with someone else. 

Katuy: Someone else? At Chuck-a- 
Luck? I can’t imagine playing a love 
scene with Wolfgang or holding 
hands with the cook. 

Fanny: There’s that other guy. 

Katuy: Who? 

Fanny: That fellow who’s going to buy 
Chuck-a-Luck. If he’s foolish enough 
to want this place, he’d be silly 
enough for anything! 

Karui: How can I pretend to care for 
a man I’ve never met? 

Fanny: It worked in the picture, 
“Louella’s Last Love.” 

Katuy: What happened? 

Fanny (Sighing): It was just beautiful! 

Katuy: I suppose it had a typical 
Hollywood ending. Louella proba- 
biy fell in love with the second man. 

Fanny: No, she shot him. 

Katuy: Good heavens! Then she must 
have returned to the first man. 

Fanny: No, ran away with a 
yogurt salesman. 

Katuy: Your idea might have possi- 
bilities. I'll try anything. (Happily) 
Fanny, thanks for the suggestion. 

Fanny: Don’t mention it. I have a 
million of them! Now, let me tell 
you what I’d do in the case of the 
other woman. 

Katuy (Quickly): That'll keep. (Ez- 
plosion is heard off-stage. Cook, 
rather crestjallen, enters left. His face 
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and clothes are spattered with dough 
and his hat is battered.) Oh, dear! 

Cook (Sadly): Your father told Martha 
that she could help with dinner. 

Katay: Is that bad? 

Cook (Nodding): She prepared a 
secret recipe. 

Fanny: And then? (Cook wipes some 
dough from his eyes.) 

Cook (Crying): It’s no secret any 
more! 

Fanny: I’d better get a mop and pail. 
(She exits downstage left, followed by 
the unhappy Coox. Katuy quickly 
runs her fingers through her hair and 
straightens her dress.) 

Katuy (Smiling): I’d_ better look 
presentable before my new suitor 
gets here! Oh, that poor, poor man! 
(While Katuy is thus engaged, 
MortTIMER enters right, carrying @ 
suitcase. He is a tired, young man, 
apparently worn out from his trip. He 
deposits his suitcase at the door, shakes 
water from his hat and places it on top 
of the suitcase. He examines his 
trousers which are drenched from the 
knees down. As he closes the door, 
Katny turns.) 

Katuy: Mortimer! (He rushes toward 
Katuy and they embrace.) 

Mortimer: It was worth braving this 
water hole to see you again. 

Katuy: What are you doing here? 

Mortimer (Casually): Oh, I’m going 
to buy Chuck-a-Luck! 

Katuy: What? 

Mortimer: Yes, I wrote to your father 
that I was prepared to pay twenty 
thousand dollars. Of course, I used 
a fictitious name. I didn’t think that 
your dad would give me a — er — 
royal welcome. 





Katuy: Let’s take it slowly. Are you 
Bill Ellsworth? 

Mortimer: Yes, it seems that your 
dad has a particular aversion to 
Mortimers. 

Karuy: Oh, no! I thought it was too 
good to be true! (She regards 
Mortmer.) You’re Bill Ellsworth! 
(She laughs loudly and sits on divan. 
Occasionally, she looks at MorTIMER 
and she is unable to subdue her 
laughter. Mortm™eEnr finally grins and 
gradually joins her in raucous laugh- 
ter. Finally, Katuy grows sober.) 
What are we laughing about? What 
will Dad do to you? 

Mortmer: I’m not afraid of him. I’m 
a changed man. 

Karuy: You’re impossible! 

Mortimer: I told you that I was pre- 
pared to buy Chuck-a-Luck. 

Katuy: What are you going to use for 
money? 

Mortmer: Do you remember that 
sweepstakes ticket I bought? 

Kartuy (Slowly): Yes — but I don’t see 
— (Pauses) Mortimer! You didn’t. 
Oh, Mortimer, you did! You won 
the sweepstakes! 

Mortmer (Slowly): Well, I — 

Katuy: You’re rich! You’re success- 
ful! The stars were right! 

Mortimer: Now, Kathy — 

Kartuy: I’m not going to let you throw 
one cent away on Chuck-a-Luck. 
You know this place. 

Mortimer (Jnsistently): I want the 
Manor. I can do big things here. 
Katuy: Are you kidding? All that 

money must have gone to your head. 

Mortimer: Chuck-a-Luck wouldn’t be 
a bad place with proper manage- 
ment. 
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Karny: It’s falling apart! 

Mortmenr: It will take considerable 
money and planning, but I have 
many ideas that I want put into 
practice. 

Karay: I don’t follow you. 

Mortimer: Chuck-a-Luck will help 
me realize a life-long ambition. You 
see, I was always interested in 
hotels, but something about them 
bothered me. 

Katny: I still don’t get it. 

Mortimer: People in hotels are too 
proper. It’s “Yes, sir’ this — or 
“No, madame” that. A guest is 
made uncomfortable by a lot of in- 
sincere flattery. 

Karny: Politeness is a part of service. 

Mortimer: There’s nothing polite 
about hypocrisy! Look! A fellow 
walks into a restaurant. The head- 
waiter gushes all over him. All the 
fellow wants is a plate of plain, 
wholesome food. 

Kartuy: Yes? 

Mortmer: Of course, he'll get his 
share of politeness, but does he get 
good food? No! (Slams fist on table. 
Katuy winces.) His steak will be 
tough and his vegetables watery. 

Katuy: You're exaggerating. We 
haven’t served a tough steak in — 
weeks! 

Mortimer: You get the general idea, 
anyway. Take another example. 
Mrs. Crumpington comes to the 
desk wearing a new hat. The clerk 
bellows about how much it becomes 
her when he actually thinks it looks 
like an inverted flower pot. Wouldn’t 
it be better if the clerk expressed his 
opinion? 

Katuy: No! 





Mortimer: But why? If he spoke the 
truth, Mrs. Crumpington would ex- 
change the hat for something more 
becoming. She wouldn’t be the butt 
of cruel jokes made by her friends 
and she would be a happier, well- 
adjusted woman. 

Katuy: You’re fooling. 
flattery. 

Mortimer: Flattery frustrates people! 
Yes, Chuck-a-Luck will be a straight- 
forward hotel. Know thyself! That 
will be our motto. It’ll completely 
revolutionize the hotel industry! 

Karuy: It'll do something to it, I’m 
sure. 

Mortimer: I'd like to put my theory 
into working action. How many 
guests are at Chuck-a-Luck now? 

Karuy: Three. You don’t know them. 
They came after you left. (Suddenly) 
Please forget this 
Dad finds you here 

Mortimer (Righteously): Silence! I 
tell you I have a sound basis for my 
plan. (Miss Bissy, carrying a neat 
stack of typewritten papers, enters 
upstage left. She is a cultured-looking 
woman who wears pince-nez glasses.) 

Katuy (Quickly): Mort — Mr. Ells- 
worth! This is Miss Bisby. She’s a 
poetess. (Greetings are exchanged.) 

Mortimer: A poetess? 

Miss (Enthusiastically) : 


People like 


foolishness! If 


BIsByY Yes. 


Would you like to read my latest 
work? It’s an epic dedicated to the 
flora and fauna of Australia. 


Mortimer: Flora and fauna? Aus- 

tralia? I'll look at it, but I’m sure 
I won’t like it. 

Miss Bisspy (Amazed): You won't like 
it? 

Mortimer (Shaking head): How do 


you expect any publisher to buy a 
volume of junk about that subject? 
Have you ever been to Australia? 

Miss Bissy: Well, no — 

Mortimer: Maybe there’s no flora in 
Australia. Maybe they don’t have 
even one little bit of fauna. I think 
that you should pitch the whole 
thing out the window! 

Miss Bissy: I’ve never been so in- 
sulted! (She adjusts her pince-nez.) 

Katuy (Weakly): Miss Bisby is very 
sensitive about her poetry. 

Mortimer (Staunchly): Remember. 
Know thyself! (He takes the papers 
from Miss Bissy and examines them 
carefully. He scans several of the top 
sheets, clucks distastefully and drops 
them to the floor. Presently, he grips 
the remaining papers and tears them, 
unread. Miss Bissy raises her eyes 
in dismay. Mortimer scatters the 
torn papers to the floor.) 

Katuy (Loudly): What have you done? 

Mortimer: Just as I thought. That 
stuff will never sell. 

Miss Bispy: You’ve ruined my work! 
Oh, you dreadful man! 

Mortimer: Look, Miss Bisby. The 
only person that poetry would help 
is a guy suffering from insomnia. It 
has no feeling — no soul! 

Miss Bispy: Are you a critic? 

Mortimer: No, I’m just a regular guy 
who reads books — and pays money 
for them. You have some style, but 
you're wasting it. Have you ever 
traveled in this country? 

Miss Bissy: Yes. 

Mortimer: Then why don’t you try a 
subject you understand? Think of 
the broad, beckoning horizon of the 
West. (Mortimer gestures dramati- 





cally as though sweeping a panoramic 
view and Katruy and Miss Bissy 
eagerly follow the gesture.) The open 
plain — the widening sky — the ris- 
ing dust of the trail! (Snaps fingers 
and ladies are startled.) What about 
the American Indian? 

Katuy: What about him? 

Mortimer: The Indian would be ex- 
cellent material for an epic. His life 
— his ambitions — his defeat! Miss 
Bisby, you can write the poem of the 
year! (Miss Bispy smiles enthusi- 
astically.) 

Miss Bisby: Do you really think so? 

Mortimer: Of course. Ah, I can see it 
now! (Recites) 

Hail to thee, O vanishing Indian, 
Guardian of the Plain — 

Miss Bissy (Dramatically): The buf- 
falo nerd — the covered wagons! I 
think you’re right, young man! I'll 
start my poem immediately. (Stares 
into the distance.) 

Karuy: I think she’s hypnotized. 

Mortimer (Whispering): Know thy- 
elf! 

Miss Bissy (Reciting): 

Where is thy victory, OQ Indian? 

A feather in the dust. 

(She giggles.) A feather in the dust. 
A feather duster. Oh, how original! 
It’s charming! Thank you, young 
man. (Miss Bissy exits upstage left, 
chanting the last stanza of her latest 
epic. Katuy sits on divan in con- 
sternation. ) 

Katuy: I can’t believe it! 

Mortimer: Miss Bisby is a woman 
who found herself. Her work will be 
authentic and she’ll probably stay at 
Chuck-a-Luck for the rest of her 
days. Know thyself! Maybe she’ll 
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write a good poem, at that. She 
should know a lot about the early 
Indians. She looks old enough to 
have first-hand information. 

Katuy: Do you think this fantastic 
policy will work? 

Mortimer: It can’t lose. I'll have 
guests flocking to the Manor from 
all over the country. I’ll stage a big 
campaign and then hold the doors 
wide open. I'll need a secretary. Can 
you type? 

Katuy: No. 

Mortimer: Take shorthand? 

Katuy: No. 

MortTIMER: 
board? 

Katuy: No! No! No! 

Mortimer: Forget it. I'll keep you, 
anyway. Of course, you'll be a poor 
assistant to have on the payroll. 
I’d better marry you to cut costs. 

Katuy: Oh, Mortimer! (They are 
about to embrace when Katuy sud- 
denly straightens.) I don’t want Dad 
to see you yet! I know you have 
money, but I want to tell him about 
you first. 

Mortimer: About the money — 

Katuy: There isn’t time to discuss it 
now. (Suddenly) And Jeff! I must 
get rid of Jeff! 

Mortimer: Who’s Jeff? 

Katuy: Never mind. You must trust 
me. Here! (Katuy takes MorTIMER 
and leads him to registration desk.) 
Please hide behind the desk until I 
find Dad and explain everything to 
him. Promise that you'll stay there 
until I call you. He’d run you off 
the premises before you had a chance 
to tell him about your good fortune. 

Mortimer: All right. I promise. 


Mimeo? File? Switch- 





(Morrmer ducks behind desk. Jer¥r, 
dressed in sport shirt and trousers, 
enters upstage left.) 

Jerr: There you are, Kathy. I’ve been 
looking for you. (Karny is startled 
by his appearance.) 

Katay: Oh, no! (Jerr tries to take her 
arm, but she pulls away.) 

Jerr: Aren’t you my girl? 

Katuy (Angrily): I never told you 
that. 

Jerr (A ffectedly): I’ll never be able to 
forget you. (MorTIMER raises head 
behind desk and grimaces at JEFF. 
Kartny sees him and waves frantically 
until he disappears from sight.) What 
are you doing, anyway? 

Katuy (Weakly): A mosquito. 

Jerr: At this time of year? 
Kathy — let’s elope! 

Katuy: Have you lost your mind? 


Look, 


JEFF: We could find a little cottage for 
two. 

Katuy: You sound like Tin Pan Alley. 

Jerr: I’m going to marry you. 

Katuy (Uncomfortably): I still don’t 
understand this sudden change of 
heart. You were never interested in 


me. 

Jerr: Let’s forget all that. You’ve 
always been the only girl for me and 
now that you’re going to sell Chuck- 
a-Luck — (Breaks off) 

Katuy (Suspiciously): What does that 
have to do with it? 

Jerr: You'll get twenty thousand dol- 
lars and I thought — 

Katuy: Jeff Temple! You want to 
marry me for that money! 

Jerr: No, Kathy — 

Katuy (Angrily): You’re even worse 
than I thought. (MorrTIMER stands 
erect, quickly leaves the desk and joins 


group. He waves his fist under JEF¥’s 
nose.) 

Mortimer (70 Karuy): Has this bird- 
brain been annoying you? 

JEFF (Pointing): Who’s the character? 

Katuy (Sadly, to Mortimer): You 
broke your promise. 

Mortimer: I’ll break his neck, too. 
(To Jerr) What have you been 
doing to this girl? (Jerr flexes his 
muscles and grasps MorTIMER’S arm. 
He spins him roughly to the floor. He 
then looks at his vanquished opponent 
and dusts his hands.) 

Jerr (Strutting proudly): Princeton 
wrestling team, ’54! (MorTIMER 
rises quickly, grapples with JEFF and 
catches him in a hammer-lock. JEFF 
sprawls to the floor. MorRTIMER dusts 
his hands and struts proudly.) 

Mortimer: Harvard wrestling team, 
55! (As Jerr rises, Mrs. TEMPLE 
and SIMEON enter left. Mrs. TEMPLE 
rushes toward JEFF.) 

Mrs. TEMPLE: Oh, my poor baby. (To 
Mortimer) You beast! What have 
you done to him? 

Mortimer: Your baby was trying to 
run away with my girl. (JEFF 
straightens and limps around the 
stage.) 

Katuy: You were wonderful, Morti- 
mer! (SIMEON is livid with rage.) 

Simeon (Jo Mortimer): What are 
you doing here? Didn’t I tell you to 
stay off my property? 

Katuy (Quickly): Let me _ explain. 
Mortimer is really Bill Ellsworth. 
I mean Bill Ellsworth is really 
Mortimer. Oh, I don’t know what 
I mean, but Mortimer is going to 
buy Chuck-a-Luck. 





Mrs. TEMPLE (Sweetly): Buying 
Chuck-a-Luck? Oh, you're that 
man! (She stares sternly at Jerr, 
who continues to limp around stage.) 
You should be ashamed of yourself! 
This is the man with the twenty 
thousand dollars! 

Smmeon: What! 

Katuy: You must understand, Dad. 
Jeff Temple wanted to marry me for 
the money. 

Mrs. TEMPLE (Haughtily) : How ridicu- 
lous! We belong to one of the first 
families of Virginia. 

JerF: Forget it, Mother. (He stops 
limping and joins group. He is now 
a chagrined young man.) We’re not 
first this time. We didn’t even 


finish in the money. (Jo StmEon) 

Mother and I haven’t a dime. 
Katuy: That’s all right. It’s no dis- 

grace to be poor. You can stay here. 


You needn’t run off. 

Jerr (Shaking head): I’m going to 
pack. Mother and I are heading for 
New York and I’m going to get a 
job. 

Mrs. Temp.e (Horrified): A job? Oh, 
no! (She swoons and Jerr quickly 
catches her. They exit left.) 

Srmeon: I wish someone would tell me 
what this is all about. 

Karuy: Everything’s going to be all 
right. Mortimer has some wonderful 
ideas about running Chuck-a-Luck 
and I’m going to stay with him. 

SmeEon (Suspiciously to MortTImMeER): 
What are you going to use for 
money? 

Katuy: Mortimer’s rich! He won the 
sweepstakes! 

Mortimer (Defensively): Kathy — 


SmeEon (Beaming): The sweepstakes? 
Rich? (He smiles and places his arm 
around MortIMeEr’s shoulders.) My 
boy, I always knew that you were 
slated for success. 

Mortimer (Bewildered): You did? 

Seon: Yes, yes! And it just so hap- 
pens that I have the Chuck-a-Luck 
deed in my pocket. (Takes deed from 
pocket and hands it to Mortimer) 
There you are. The place is yours. 
(MortmeR begins to protest, but 
SIMEON waves him aside.) Not 
another word. Chuck-a-Luck will 
be my wedding present to Kathy and 
you. (Laughing) Why should we 
quibble about twenty thousand dol- 
lars? 

Katuy: Oh, Dad! (Kisses Simeon) 

Smeron (Casually): Why should we 
think about twenty thousand dol- 
lars when Mortimer has much, much 
more. Now, let me see. Isn’t the 
first prize in the sweepstakes one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mortmer: Yes, but — (Suddenly) — 
Will somebody please let me talk? 
I didn’t win the first prize. 

Simeon (Helpfully): The second prize? 

Mortim_er (Weakly): No. 

SmeEon (Despairingly): The third? 

Mortmer: Not exactly — 

Stmeon (Threatening): What are you 
trying to say? When did you re- 
ceive notification that you had won? 

Mortimer (Almost whispering): Next 
week. 

Smmeon (Exploding): Next week! 

Katuy: Next week? 

Mortimer (Quickly): Kathy, I never 
told you that I won the sweepstakes. 
I told you that I had a ticket and, 
well, I was always interested in 





astrology and the stars indicate that 
I’m going to win. 

Sm™eEon (Sputtering): You tricked me! 
You tricked me! Give me that deed, 
you brainless nincompoop! 

Mortimer: Let me finish, Mr. Worth- 
ington! If something happens and 
I don’t win, I have three men in the 
city who are willing to give me a 
mortgage on Chuck-a-Luck. I'll fix 
the place up and really make a go of 
it. I know I will! 

Sreon (Sadly): What about me? 

Katuy: You'll stay here and make a 
suecess of Chuck-a-Luck with us. 
It’s time that we settled down and 
stopped looking for something for 
nothing. (7o Mortimer) I’m sorry 
that I confused everyone — but I 
think your plan will work and I’m 
all for it. 


Mortimer: You — you’re not mad at 
me? 


Katuy: I love you— without the 
sweepstakes! (SIMEON sits on divan 
and holds head in hands.) 


SmmEoN: Something tells me that I’m 
crazy, but I'll try it. (Marrna, 
Cook and Mrs. FLEECE enter left. 
Mrs. FLEECE munches voraciously on 
a three-decker sandwich. The cos- 
tumes of MARTHA and Cook are now 
completely spattered with flour, soup 
stains and other articles of food. They 
glare angrily at each other.) 

Martna (Affected): Dinner is served! 
(She pushes her hat cockily over her 
right eye and she and Cook exit left.) 

Mortimer (Dreamily): Gee! The first 
meal in my own place! (Kisses 
Katuy and clicks heels in glee.) Oh, 
boy! Today, I am a manor! 

Mrs. Fierce (Munching): Wunder- 
bar! (She smiles happily as Morti- 
MER and Katuy laugh. SIMEON 
remains stone-faced at first but his 
features slowly break into a grin and 
he finally laughs as Mrs. FLEECE 
extends the sandwich to him in a shar- 
ing gesture.) Wunderbar! (SIMEON 
rises and everyone prepares to exit 
left. Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Every Room Wits Batu 
Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Jeff wears a T-shirt and gym 
shorts during first appearance. He later 
changes into sport shirt and _ trousers. 
Wolfgang wears overalls; Cook wears an 
appropriate chef’s coat, apron, and tall 
white hat. Martha wears an apron several 
sizes too large for her; Fanny wears a 
chambermaid’s outfit and a bright ban- 
danna tied around her head. Worthington, 
Kathy, Mrs. Temple, Mrs. Fleece, Miss 
Bisby and Mortimer wear modern, every- 
day clothes. 


Properties: Letter, meat cleaver, dishpan, dust- 
cloth, plumber’s tools, two sandwiches, 
Indian clubs, suitcase, stack of papers, and 
deed. 

Setting: The lobby of Chuck-a-Luck Manor. 
It is a large, square room with main en- 
trance located right. There are two doors 
left: Downstage left leads to kitchen, 
upstage left to upper rooms in manor. A 
registration desk is located upstage center. 
There are a table and divan downstage 
center. Other chairs, tables, and lamps 
complete furnishings. The furniture should 
have a well-worn, seedy appearance, and 
the general appearance of the lobby is 
rather drab. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Hold Back the Redskins 


(A melodrama of the Old West) 
by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 


Lona Tom NapweELL, a sleepy scout 

CapTAIN JERRY COGWHEEL, of the 
U.S. Cavalry 

LENA Lovey, a sweet and delicate 
young woman 

DELILAH Dregs, a dance hall performer 

Kir Boresome, a famous scout of the 
West 

DELANCEY POKERCHIP, a suave gambler 

Hepzipau Hicks, a proper Bostonian 

SERGEANT Sam Ruacep, of the U. S. 
Cavalry 

CureF HEADCHEESE, an A pache 

4 APACHE BRAVES 


Time: An early morning in 1870. 


SETTING: A secluded space between two 
large, overhanging rocks, somewhere 
in the Southwest Territory. 

AT Rise: Captain JERRY COGWHEEL 
ts standing, rifle in hand, peering out 
in the direction of the audience. 
Seated with his back propped against 
the rock at right is Lona Tom 
NapweELt. He has just awakened 
from a nap, and is rubbing his eyes. 
An Indian arrow has pierced his 
broad-brimmed hat, and remains in 
the hat. 

Lona Tom (Removes hat, looks at it, 
and yawns): Say, I heard a swish, 
but I was dreaming about buffalo 
hunting. (Yawns again) What’s 
been happening around here? A 
man can’t catch himself forty winks 
without being disturbed. 


CaPTAIN JERRY (Rushing over to LONG 
Tom): I heard the swish of the 
arrow, Long Tom. You’ve had a 
narrow escape. For twenty-four 
hours now, the Apaches have been 
shooting arrows at us, and yet I still 
haven’t seen one of those redskins. 

Lone Tom (Scratching his back against 
the rock and yawning): They’re 
mighty tricky fellows. (He replaces 
the hat on his head with the arrow 
still in it. CapTaiIn JERRY returns to 
center, shades his eyes with his hand, 
and peers again into the audience.) 

Captain JERRY: No, sir, no sign of the 
Apaches. Yet they have had us 
trapped here for a day and a night. 
And our water is fast giving out. 

Lone Tom: Yep. We’ve had a heap of 
trouble. 

Captain Jerry: If only the women 
were not with us, we might try to 
make a run for it under cover of 
darkness. But we cannot expose 
them to such dangers. At West 
Point, I was taught to do my best to 
defend all women — including wid- 
ows and orphans. 

Lone Tom: I’ve got nothing against 
women. My mother was one. But 
females can be a heap of trouble. 

Captain Jerry: Lena Lovely, whom 
I promised to guide to West Over- 
shoe, where she is to be the town 
schoolteacher, is my responsibility. 

Lone Tom: And a right purty filly she 
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Captain JERRY (Soulfully): She is, 
indeed, the essence of feminine 
pulchritude. 

Lonc Tom (Yawning): She sure is. 

Captain Jerry: Then there is Hepzi- 
bah Hicks, who is traveling to West 
Overshoe to join her brother, a 
widower. 

Lone Tom: She’s no right purty filly. 

Captain Jerry: And Delilah Dregs, 
who is to be an entertainer at the 
High Class Saloon and Gambling 
Parlor in West Overshoe. 

Lona Tom (Rubbing his back again): 
Now there’s a female that'll spell 
trouble for anyone! 

Captain Jerry: I fear you are right. 
Miss Dregs is not exactly the type of 
girl one would take home to intro- 
duce to mother. (Lena LoveLy 
enters.) 

Lena (Coming to CapTain JERRY): 
Oh, Captain Jerry, how tired you 
must be! Have you been on watch 
all night? 

Captain JERRY: A West Point man 
must do his duty, Miss Lovely. 
When he guards so precious a 
treasure as yourself, he finds joy 
even in his extreme fatigue. (LonG 
Tom has fallen asleep and is snoring.) 

Lena: You’re so brave and loyal. 

Captain Jerry: Of course, Long Tom 
Napwell has watched with me. He 
is one of the most alert and vigilant 
scouts in the West. (Lona Tom’s 
snores become louder.) Have the 
others awakened yet? 

Lena (Shyly): No, I came out because 
I was worried about you, and be- 
cause I was sorry that your generous 
offer to guide our party to West 
Overshoe had caused you all this 


difficulty. Now that the sun is ris- 
ing, I suppose the Apaches will not 
attack. 

Captain Jerry: I wish you were right, 
Miss Lovely. But one cannot pre- 
dict Apache behavior. Chief Head- 
cheese is as cunning as a cobra. 
He’ll attack when we least expect it 
— by daylight or moonlight. (Point- 
ing to the snoring Lona Tom) Note 
the arrow that has pierced Long 
Tom’s hat. That arrow was shot just 
a few moments ago. 

LENA: How horrible! 

Captain JERRY (Coming closer to 
Lena): But, Miss Lovely, I want 
you to know this. No matter what 
happens, no matter what perils we 
experience, I have no regrets — if 
only because in the last two days I 
have come to know you. 

Lena: Oh, Captain Jerry! (Caprarin 
JERRY is about to embrace her when 
De.iLAH Dregs enters. She wears 
heavy make-up, and speaks sar- 
castically.) 

De.iLaH (Coming to center): Say, you 
lovebirds are off to an early start. 
(Shivers) Brr-r — it’s a cold morn- 
ing. (Goes to Lona Tom and pokes 
her toe at him) I see that Rip van 
Winkle is off to dreamland, as usual. 
(Pokes him again) He’s a big help. 
(Observing arrow) Looks like some- 
body took a pot shot at him. 
(Shrugs shoulders) Oh, well — better 
luck next time. (She sighs and re- 
turns to center.) If I ever get to the 
High Class Saloon and Gambling 
Parlor, it’ll be a miracle. Well, a 
girl can’t live forever. But there are 
better ways to go than being scalped 
by a bunch of screaming Apaches. 





Lena (Shuddering) : Please, Miss Dregs, 
let’s not talk about it. 

De.itaH: What do you say, Hand- 
some? (She approaches Caprain 
Jerry.) Any chance of our getting 
out of this mess alive? 

CapTAIN JERRY (Sententiously): Where 
there’s life, there’s hope. 

De.ILaH: You're a big comfort, Cap- 
tain. I’ll bet you were a bundle of 
joy around West Point. I’ll tell you 
one thing, though. If I have to 
listen to any more of Kit Boresome’s 
stories, I’ll welcome the Apaches 
with open arms. There are some 
fates worse than death. 

Lena: Mr. Boresome is one of the 
West’s most famous scouts. 

De.iLtaH: For my money, Mr. Bore- 
some is a perfect cure for insomnia. 
(Kir BoresomE enters, yawning and 
stretching his arms over his head. He 
has long hair and a pointed beard, 
Buffalo Bill style. He comes to center.) 

Kir: No sign of the red devils yet? 

CapTaIn JERRY (Peering into audience): 
No sign. 

Krr (Rubbing his arm): If my rheu- 
matiz wasn’t bothering me, I’d sneak 
right into their camp and look 
around. Done it many times, you 
know. One thing I’m not afraid of is 
Injuns. Know them like I know the 
back of my hand. (A sudden, pierc- 
ing wail is heard off-stage. Kir 
BoresoME falls to the ground and 
covers his face with his hands.) 
They’re a-coming, I tell you! Man 
your stations. I’ll stay right here 
where I can give orders. 

De.itaH: I’ll say one thing for you, 
Boresome. You’re a fast man at 
taking cover. (Lona Tom jumps to 


his feet suddenly and begins to wrestle 
with an imaginary opponent.) 

Lone Tom (Swinging wildly): Take 
that, you pesky Indian. Long Tom 
Napwell will make you regret you 
were born! (Kir Boresome, hearing 
the words, but still covering his eyes, 
begins to crawl slowly to left.) 

Kir: Don’t let them touch my hair. 
It’s taken me years to grow it! 

Caprain JERRY (Going quickly to 
Lone Tom): He’s only dreaming. 
(He shakes Lone Tom.) Wake up, 
Long Tom. 

Lone Tom (Coming to, and gazing at 
CapTaIn JERRY): You’re not an 
Apache. 

CapTAIN JaRRY: You were dreaming, 
Long Tom. 

Lona Tom: Shucks. Guess I was. 
That’s what happens when a man 
doesn’t get enough sleep. He can’t 
seem to settle quietly. (Lone Tom 
sits again, back propped against the 
rock, and begins to doze. DELILAH 
Drees, who has followed Kir BorE- 
SOME, grabs him by the belt and drags 
him back to center.) 


De .iLaAH: Come on back, Strongheart. 
You have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. 

Lena: What was that horrible wail, 
Captain Jerry? 

CaPTaIN JERRY: Only a coyote. 

Kit (Ratsing himself to his knees and 
peeping through his hands): You sure? 

CapTaln JERRY: Positive. 

Kir: Those pesky redskins can imitate 
coyotes, you know. (Getting to feet 
and rubbing hip) Oh, if only I wasn’t 
practically crippled by this rheu- 
matiz. 





DeE.ILAH: You're as agile as a monkey, 
Kit Boresome. Come to think of it, 
you even look like one. (DELANCEY 
POKERCHIP enters.) 

PoxercuiP: Good morning, all. I see 
we haven’t cashed in our chips yet, 
but I’ll lay odds of five to one we'll 
all be scalped by nightfall. 

De.itaH: You're a little ray of sun- 
shine, all right. 

Lena: Oh, Mr. Pokerchip, please don’t 
say things like that. 

Poxercuip (Removing his hat and bow- 
ing low): Forgive me, Miss Lovely. 
Never let it be said that Delancey 
Pokerchip caused distress to a beau- 
tiful lady. (Hepzran Hicks and 
SERGEANT SAM RvuGGED enter.) 

SERGEANT (Saluting CAPTAIN JERRY): 
Morning, Captain. 


Caprain JeRRY (Returning salute): 


Good morning, Sergeant Rugged. 
And good morning to you, Miss 
Hicks. 

Hepzipan (Snappishly): Good isn’t 
the way I’d describe it. Why I ever 


left Boston, I’ll never know. We 
haven’t had any Indians there since 
the Boston Tea Party. 

SERGEANT: At least your journey has 
brought us together, ma’am. (He 
attempts to put his arm around her.) 

Hepzrpau (Slapping him playfully on 
the back and knocking him over): Go 
on with you. You’re a regular flirt. 
(SERGEANT gets to his feet sheepishly.) 

PokercuiP: Far be it from me to throw 
a wet towel on all this heart-warming 
romance, Captain, but does anyone 
have a plan of action for the day? 

Captain: I’ve been giving the matter 
considerable thought. 

DeuiLaH: Bully for you, Handsome. 


CapTain Jerry: I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that one of us must try to 
get past the Apaches and ride to 
Fort Shinbone for help. 

Kir: Fort Shinbone? That’s a good 
ten miles. 

Captain JERRY: I fear it is our only 
chance. 

Kir: I’d volunteer, if I was feeling 
well. Fact is, just mention the name 
Kit Boresome to any Injun, and 
he’ll run like a frightened rabbit. 

De.iiaH: Or else he’ll die laughing. 

Hepzipau: I suppose you know what 
you're talking about, Captain. In 
Boston, we settle matters like this 
at once. Who is going to ride to Fort 
Shinbone? 

SERGEANT: I'd be glad to try, Captain. 

CapTAIN JERRY: No, you can’t be 
spared. Someone of your experience 
will be needed here in case of attack. 
(Lone Tom begins beating the ground 
with his fist and yelling, “Head- 
cheese, I have you cornered!’’) 

De.ILAH: Sleeping Beauty is at it 
again. (She goes to him and pokes his 
side with her toe. He grunts, settles 
back, and begins to snore.) 

Kir: I’d be glad to stay behind. 
a deadly shot. 

DeviLaAH: You're all shot, Boresome. 
(She returns to center.) And your 
snoring pal here is about as much 
help as a one-year-old baby. 

Caprain Jerry: I think that I should 
make the attempt. 

DevitAH: Why not send Rip van 
Winkle, Captain? He can proba- 
bly walk in his sleep the entire ten 
miles. 

Hepzipau: In Boston, we would not be 
inclined to regard Long Tom as the 


I’m 





reliable type. (The sound of war 
drums is now heard, rather softly at 
first. Lena shudders and goes to 
CapTain Jerry. He places an 
arm about her shoulders. SERGEANT 
RuGGep tries to do the same to 
HepzipaH, who trips him as _ he 
crosses so that he falls on his face.) 
Hepzipau: We know how to deal with 
men like you in Boston, Sergeant. 
(SERGEANT RuGGED gets to his feet.) 
Kir: Hear those drums! The red devils 
will attack in an hour or so. 
Captain JERRY (Holding LENA closely): 
There’s no time to be lost! We can- 
not hold out for long. Our water is 
nearly gone. Something must be 
done! 
PoxercuiP: Look, Captain, I appre- 
ciate your bravery. But in my 


profession, we always settle these 


matters as gentlemen should. (He 
takes a pack of cards from his pocket.) 
Let’s cut to see who'll try to ride to 
Fort Shinbone. High man goes, and 
aces are high. Any objections? 

Hepzipau: I don’t hold with card play- 
ing. It’s frowned upon in Boston. 

PokercuipP (Sarcastically): This won’t 
exactly be a game, madam. 

Lena (Hesitantly): I think that per- 
haps Mr. Pokerchip has offered the 
best solution. 

Caprain JERRY: Well — 

DeviLaH: Sure, Captain, what can you 
lose? 

Captain Jerry: All right. Although I 
was taught at West Point that 
gambling is a dangerous enterprise. 

Pokxercuip: Dangerous it is. Bore- 
some, you cut first. 

Kir: I’m not rightly sure that feeling 
the way I do, I could ride ten miles. 
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DELILAH: You can always talk your 
way to Fort Shinbone. All that hot 
air ought to float you right along, 
Boresome. 

Kir (As Pokercurp holds out pack): 
All right. (He cuts the cards with a 
vistbly shaking hand and holds card 
face up toward Poxercuip.) I don’t 
want to look. 

PokeErcuiP: Three of diamonds. 

Kir: And high card goes. (Much re- 
lieved) Shucks, that’s too bad. I was 
actually looking forward to it. 
Many’s the time — 

PokKERcHIP: If you insist on going, we 
can cancel the rest of the cutting. 
Kir (Grabbing Pokercure’s arm): No. 
I’ve had enough glory in my time. 
I’m willing to share it! (PokERCHIP 
smiles and goes to LonG Tom, who is 
asleep. He shakes Lona Tom by the 

shoulder.) 

Lone Tom: You're spoiling for a fight, 
Headcheese. And I’m the man to 
give it to you. (Waking) Oh, must 
have been asleep. 

PoxkercuiP: Come on, Rip van Winkle, 
cut. 

Lone Tom: I’m not one for cards. 

PokeErcHIP: All you can lose this time 
is your scalp. Cut. (Lone Tom 
cuts and stares at the card which is 
face up.) 

Lone Tom: Good card? 

PoKERCHIP: Can’t you read? 

Lone Tom: I’m no good at numbers, 
and I don’t know words. 

Poxercuip: That about covers it. 
Your card is the jack of spades. 
Pretty high, Long Tom, pretty high. 
(Lona Tom goes back to sleep.) 

DevitaH: One thing I’ll say for that 
boy. He has nerves of steel. (The 





war drums become louder.) How he 
can sleep with those horrible drums 
pounding is more than I'll ever 
know. 

Poxercuipe (70 SERGEANT RUGGED): 
Cut, Sergeant. (SERGEANT cuts.) 

SERGEANT: Queen of hearts. 

PoxercuiP: Higher than Long Tom’s. 

SerGEANT: I don’t object to it. I 
think I could get through to Fort 
Shinbone. (Smiling at Hepzipan) 
You’d be my inspiration, ma’am. 

Hepzrpau: Get along with you. 

PoxercuiP: Not so fast, Sergeant. 
There are still two to go. Your turn, 
Captain. (CapPrain JERRY cuts cards.) 

CaprTaINn JERRY: King of hearts. 

Lena: Oh! 

Caprain JERRY (Patting her shoulder): 
A West Point man laughs at danger. 

PoxKercuiP: Let me try now. (He cuts, 
then smiles.) Ace of spades. 

Deuiiag: An unlucky card. 

PokercuiP: Guess I’m the one who'll 
have to pull up stakes. (Calmly) 
I’ll saddle my horse. 

Caprain Jerry: Long Tom will do 
that for you. (Goes to Lona Tom 
and shakes him.) Wake up, Long 
Tom. I want you to saddle Mr. 
Pokerchip’s horse. 

Lone Tom (Waking and rubbing his 
eyes): Say, my dreams are improv- 
ing. I was having a big steak dinner 
with a right purty filly. (He exits 
slowly. The drums continue to beat 
loudly.) 

HepzrpaH: Listen to that ghastly 
noise. Oh, to be on quiet Boston 
Common! 

SERGEANT: I’m here to protect you, 
ma’am. 

HepzisaH: Hmph. 
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Caprain Jerry: Sergeant, I wish you’d 
go back there and check the am- 
munition and the water. 

SERGEANT (Saluting): Right, Captain. 

HepzrpaH: I’ll help. 

SERGEANT: Thank you, ma’am. 

Hepzipan: But don’t get any funny 
ideas, Sergeant. I haven’t suc- 
cumbed to your charms. I just want 
to feel useful. (She and SERGEANT 
exit.) 

Captain: Come, Miss Lovely, and all 
of you—we ought to have our 
morning drink of water. 

De.iuan: And probably our last. 

Kir: Went five days once without 
water. I’ve suffered plenty in my 
time. 

DELILAH: So have we — just listening 
to you. 

LENA: Ought we to leave the place 
unwatched? 

CapTaIN JERRY: The Apaches will not 
attack while the drums are beating. 
Once they stop, we may expect the 
worst. 

LENA (Shuddering): Oh! 

Captain (Putting his arm around her 
waist): Come. (They go toward 
upstage center.) 

LENA: Oh, Captain, what would I do 
without your comfort? 

Caprain: A West Point man always 
protects the delicate. (He and Lena 
exit, followed by Kir Boresome. 
DeLILAH and POKERCHIP are left 
alone on the stage.) 

PoxercuHiP: Listen now, Delilah, I 
have to talk fast because the chips 
are down and this will be the last 
hand. 


DewiLaH: It’s the last hand all right. 





Do you think you really can get to 
Fort Shinbone? 

Pokercuip (Laughing nastily): Fort 
Shinbone! What do you think I am 
—a tenderfoot? I’ve no intention, 
my dear woman, of getting to Fort 
Shinbone. Once I’m out of this 
mess, it’s West Overshoe for me. By 
nightfall I’ll be in a friendly game of 
poker at the High Class Saloon and 
Gambling Parlor. And I know I can 
make it to West Overshoe — alone. 

De.itan: Why, you — 

Pokercuie (Coming closer to her): 
I’ve listened to you for two days 
now. I haven’t forgotten our little 
friendship in the days when you and 
I both worked at the Double Aces 
Saloon in Red Gulch. We're two of 
a kind, and we can get along. I’m 
taking you with me. After I leave, 
make an excuse and get down to the 
big cactus about a quarter of a mile 
from here. Bring your own horse. 
I'll wait. 

De.iiaH: You low-down — 

PokercuiP: Now don’t get on your 
high horse. I’m offering you the 
best chance of your life. We can 
work together as a team in West 
Overshoe. 1 know you, Delilah. 
Since when have you grown so high 
and mighty? 

DeuiaH: Crook! You fixed the cards. 

PokercuiP: Of course I fixed the cards. 
I know that pack as I know my own 
brother. I could make those cards 
turn handsprings. (He grasps her 
arm.) What do you say? And 
hurry. Those poor fools will have 
my horse ready by now. 

Deitan (Breaking his hold on her 
arm): Listen, Pokerchip. I may not 


be the world’s finest woman, and 
maybe I’ve done things that I’m 
ashamed of. But I’ve never been a 
rat. And I’ve never run out on a 
friend. (She evades him and tries to 
go upstage center.) I’m going to tell 
Captain Cogwheel. 


PoxercuiP (Pursuing her and grabbing 


her by the shoulders): Why, you lily- 
livered wench. You're not telling 
anybody anything. (She attempts to 
scream, but he places his hand over her 
mouth. She bites him.) Ouch! Why, 
you she-devil! (He hits her, and she 
falls unconscious.) 


Voice of Caprain JERRY (Off-stage): 


Your horse is ready, Pokerchip! 


Pokercuip: Coming, Captain. (He 


drags DELILAH’S unconscious form to 
far right and places her out of sight 
behind the rock.) Have a good sleep, 
Miss Dregs. (He chuckles and exits. 
Here the lights may be lowered or the 
curtains drawn to denote a lapse of 
time of about ten minutes. Then the 
stage ts lighted, revealing Lona Tom 
in his customary pose, sitting with his 
back against rock at right, dozing. 
CAPTAIN JERRY 18 once more peering 
out in the direction of the audience. 
LENA and Hepzipan are. talking 
quietly together at left. SERGEANT 
RvuGGEp enters and comes to CAPTAIN 
Jerry. The war drums are still 
beating.) 


SERGEANT: No sign of them? 
CapTAIN JERRY: Nothing will happen 


until those drums stop. Of that I 
am sure. (Looking around) I wonder 
what has become of Miss Dregs. I 
hope she has not wandered off. 


Hepzipan (Coming to center, followed 


by Lena): I have a suspicion Miss 





Dregs can take care of herself. In 
Boston, we’d call her a hard woman. 
SERGEANT: It’s mighty peculiar, though. 
Lena: Oh, how I hope that the brave 
Mr. Pokerchip will get through to 
Fort Shinbone! How calm he was as 
he left us! He smiled so gallantly. 
CapTain JERRY: His conduct was 


worthy of West Point itself. I can 
give no higher praise. 
Hepzipau: He’s still a gambler. He’d 
be kept out of the best homes in 
(The drums suddenly stop 


Boston. 
beating.) 

SERGEANT: Begging your pardon, 
ma’am, but gambler or not, we have 
to depend on him for our lives. 

Captain JERRY (Holding up hand for 
silence): Listen! Yes, I thought so. 
The drums have stopped. 

Lena (Going close to him): And that 
means — 

Captain JERRY (Placing his arm 
around her): It means that the at- 
tack will soon begin. 

Lena: Oh! 

CapTaIN JERRY: I want you to know, 
Miss Lovely, that despite the dan- 
gers we must face, I have no regrets. 
I would not change what has hap- 
pened, If we had not been in this 
unfortunate plight, I should not 
have met you. And not to meet you 
would be a fate worse than death. 

Lena: Oh, Captain, your words give 
me courage. (Kir BorESOME sud- 
denly bursts in. An arrow has 
lodged in the seat of his pants.) 

BoresoME: The redskins have got me. 
They always try to wound the man 
they fear the SERGEANT 
RvuGGED goes to Kir and pulls out 
arrow.) 


most. 


Kir: Ow! And me with my rheumatiz 
as well. 

Caprain JERRY: The Apaches must 
be near. Our only hope is to hold 
them off until Mr. Pokerchip ar- 
rives with help from Fort Shinbone. 
(DetiLtaAH Dregs suddenly appears 
at right. She seems dazed, and is rub- 
bing her jaw.) 

De iiau (Deliriously): Wake me early, 
Mother dear, for they have crowned 
me Queen of the May. 

LENA: Miss Dregs! We have been so 
worried about you. 

Captain JERRY: What happened, Miss 
Dregs? You look ill. 

DevtitaH (Shaking her head in an 
effort to clear it): Get the covered 
wagon that hit me! (Suddenly com- 
ing to her senses) I remember now. 
I was slugged by that scoundrel, 
Delancey Pokerchip. 

LENA: I can’t believe that Mr. Poker- 
chip would ever do anything so un- 
gentlemanly. 

De.iLau: For your information, sister, 
Delancey Pokerchip is the slimiest 
rat in the West. 

HepzipaAHu: As I said, never trust a 
gambler. 

DeitAH: Never trust a gambler is 
right. Pokerchip isn’t going to Fort 
Shinbone at all. He’s on his way, all 
by himself, to West Overshoe. He 
saw a good chance to make it on his 
own — and he took it. He wanted 
me to go with him. 

Caprain JERRY: And you refused? 

De.itaAH: You bet I refused. I may 
not be an angel, but I don’t welsh 
on my friends. When I threatened 
to expose him for the skunk he is, he 
hit me. 





Lena: Miss Dregs, I admire your 
loyalty. 

DeuitaH: Thanks, kid. 

HeEpzipan (Coming to De.iLan and 
holding out her hand): Miss Dregs, 
you're not the Boston type, but what 
you’ve done today, all good Bos- 
tonians would approve. (They shake 
hands.) 

Kir (Angrily): The no-good, rip- 
roaring galoot! Now we’re done for. 

De.itaH: Cheer up, Boresome. You 
can make a good story out of it for 
St. Peter at the heavenly gates. As 
for me, I’m going to bathe my head 
in water. I have a headache that 
seems to start down at my toes. 
(She exits slowly.) 

Captain JERRY: You men must take 
your stations. You, Sergeant, over 
there. (Pointing to right) You, Kit, 
over here. (Pointing to left) Miss 
Lovely and Miss Hicks, retire back 
there. (Pointing upstage center) We'll 
make a fight for it, or my name isn’t 
Captain Jerry Cogwheel! (All take 
their places. LONG Tom still snores 
at right.) 

SERGEANT: We ought to wake up Long 
Tom. 

CapTain Jerry (Peering intently into 
audience): Wait a minute! There is 
something peculiar going on out 
there. One of the Apaches is riding 
alone and is now quite close. He’s 
holding up his hand. He’s trying to 
tell us something in sign language. 

LENA: Sign language? Do you under- 
stand it, Captain Jerry? 

Caprain Jerry (Taking a small book 
from his pocket): Fortunately, I 
always carry with me this book of 
sign language. I first studied it at 


West Point. (Proudly) I got an 
“A” in the course. (Peers into 
audience) Ah, yes. (He looks in book 
and nods, then peers intently again.) 
I have it now. It is Chief Head- 
cheese himself. He wants to come 
here alone to talk with us. 

Kit: Never trust those redskins! He’ll 
have our scalps! 

Captain Jerry: We have no choice. 
We must trust him. I’ll relay our 
acceptance of his proposal. (He 
consults his book, makes several com- 
plicated signs, then peers out again.) 
Fine! He is coming! 

Kir: We’d better be ready. You want 
me to hide behind one of those rocks? 

CapTain Jerry (Sternly): Stay where 
you are, Boresome. (They all freeze 
in their tracks and wait. CHIEF 
HEADCHEESE, grinning broadly, en- 


ters at right. He is in Indian dress 
but wears a monocle.) 


HeEapcHEeEsE (Coming to CAPTAIN 
JERRY): What ho and pip pip, old 
boy. (He speaks in a clipped British 
accent. ) 

Hepzipan: Good heavens, he speaks 
like an Englishman — and almost 
like a Bostonian! 

HEADCHEESE (Bowing to her, as all 
come to center to gaze at him): Ah, 
madam, you are, of course, surprised 
that I speak the Queen’s English. 
Interesting story behind all that — 
jolly good tale, in fact. You see, an 
Englishman named Lord Cracker- 
barrel was captured by my people 
many years ago. He liked us. Jolly 
more important, the blighter liked 
me. As a result, when my people re- 
leased him, he insisted on taking me 
back to England with him. I spent 





two years studying at Oxford. Had 
a ripping time. 

Caprain Jerry: But Chief Head- 
cheese, why have you been shooting 
arrows at us day and night? 

Kir (Rubbing his wound tenderly): And 
hitting some of us! 

HEADCHEESE: My dear fellow, I’m 
frightfully sorry and all that sort 
of rot. Fact is, my braves and I come 
up here once or twice a month for a 
bit of a whirl. We always use these 
two rocks here for target practice. 
We like to get in a bit of work on the 
drums, too. When we heard rifle re- 
ports, we couldn’t believe our ears. 
I’d have investigated sooner, but 
we've been having a sort of conven- 
tion, don’t you know? And, by the 
by, just why are you here? 

Caprarin JERRY: We were on our way 
to West Overshoe. When we tried 
to pass through here, the arrows 
began to fly, and we took cover. 

Kir (Again rubbing wound): Those ar- 
rows flew, all right. 

HEADCHEESE: I say, I must apologize 
most profusely. Frightfully sorry to 
have caused you all this inconven- 
ience. Tell you what I’ll do, though. 
My braves and I will guide you 
straight through to West Overshoe. 
Least we can do to make amends. 

Lena (Smiling sweetly): Thank you, 
Chief Headcheese. 

HEADCHEESE: Please don’t mention it, 
old thing. 
spot of tea? 


But first, how about a 


SERGEANT: Tea? 


Hepzisau: Use your brains, Sergeant. 
Tea. You drink it. 


CapTain JERRY: If you insist — 


HEApcHEESE: I most absolutely do. 
(Peers into audience and speaks loudly) 
Coramarra walla golla sogga. (Turns 
to others) My braves will fetch in the 
tea things at once. Oh, I say, this 
is jolly. (Three ApaAcHE BRAVES 
enter at right, wheeling in a tea service. 
A fourth Brave brings up the rear. 
He is guarding DeLANceyY POKER- 
cHIP, whose arms are tied behind his 
back.) 

Hepzipan: Pokerchip—you are a 
miserable creature even for a gam- 
bler. (She goes to him and slaps him.) 

HEADCHEESE: I say now, no violence 
please. Just not done at tea parties. 
May I introduce these four braves — 
Running Water, Cold Water, Hot 
Water, and Leaky Faucet. (The 
Braves nod amiably.) Magawalla 
cagawalla sigawalla. (The BRAVES 
nod again and begin to distribute cups 
and saucers.) 

Caprain Jerry: Pokerchip, you have 
betrayed our trust in you. 

Kir: The ornery galoot ought to be 
strung up. 

HeaDcHEESE (Holding up his hand): 
Please — no violence. My braves 
captured this fellow a few moments 
ago. I merely wanted company for 
a friendly cup of tea, but he became 
somewhat nasty. 

HepzipaH: In other words, he 
mained right in character. 

CapTatn Jerry: I shall personally de- 
liver you, Pokerchip, to the sheriff 
of West Overshoe, my old friend, 
Wyatt Drip. Until then, we'll let 
Long Tom take charge of you. 

PokxercuiP: So I lost. The odds were 
against me anyway, Captain. (CapP- 
TAIN JERRY leads POKERCHIP lo 


re- 





Lone Tom, and awakens Lona Tom.) 

Captain Jerry: Long Tom, take 
charge of this traitor. 

Lone Tom (Rubbing his eyes and yawn- 
ing): A pleasure, Captain. Let’s 
have another rope. 

Captain Jerry: Get another rope, 
Sergeant. (SERGEANT exits and re- 
turns immediately with rope. LONG 
Tom ties Pokercurp’s legs together. 
POKERCHIP now lies flat on the ground, 
and Lona Tom stretches out with his 
head and shoulders on PoKercuiP’s 
chest.) 

Lone Tom: This ought to keep him 
quiet. I’m trying to catch up on 
my sleep. (He nods and begins to doze 
almost at once.) 

PoKercuiP: Can’t this long drink of 
water sleep somewhere else? He 
weighs a ton. 

Captain Jerry: Let him be a symbol, 


Pokerchip, of your own conscience, 

which should be heavy at the 

thought of your wicked actions. 
LENA: Well spoken, Captain Jerry. 


CapraIn Jerry: Thank Miss 
Lovely. 

HEADCHEESE: Now that everything 
seems to be settled, shall we begin? 
(To Braves) Wagga magga sagga. 
(One of the BRAVES goes to each with 
teapot and pours tea into the cups. 
Another carries sugar and another, 
cream.) Sorry we have no lemon. 

Lona Tom (Suddenly awakens and 
looks around): I'll take two lumps. 
(All laugh. Lona Tom dozes again.) 

LENA (Suddenly beginning to cry): 
I’m so happy. I thought we would 
all be dead by now. 

HrADCHEESE: My dear young woman, 
perish such a horrendous thought. 


you, 


Caprain JERRY (Placing teacup on tea 
wagon and putting arm around Lena): 
Please, Miss Lovely, do not weep — 
although I know they are tears of 
happiness. We have much to an- 
ticipate. In fact, I shall, I know, be 
a frequent visitor to the West 
Overshoe School. 

Lena (Putting her head on his shoulder) : 
Oh, Captain Jerry. 

SERGEANT (7'o0 Hepzrpan): I expect to 
be seeing more of you, ma’am. 

HepzipauH: You’re not a bad fellow, 
Sergeant. But just remember, in 
Boston we don’t like pushy people. 

SERGEANT (Attempting to put his arm 
around her waist): Vil bear it in 
mind, ma’am. (She lifts her arm as if 
to hit him, then smiles, seems to think 
better of it, and allows his arm to en- 
circle her waist.) 

Kir (Sipping his tea): Well, sir, we’re 
lucky to be coming out of this alive. 
Sort of disappointing, though. Noth- 
ing I like more than a good fight. 
That’s why my name’s a by-word in 
the West. 

Heapcueese: What is your name, old 
thing? 

Kir: Kit Boresome — the best scout in 
the West. 

HEADcHEESE: Kit Boresome. Ah, yes, 
I’ve heard my father speak of you. 
(To Braves, as he points to Kir) 
Walla gabba jabba Kit Boresome. 
(The Braves look at Kir and begin 
to laugh heartily.) Yes, they’ve jolly 
well heard of you. 

Hepzipau: Miss Dreg 
probably die laughing. 

HEADCHEESE (Dropping cup and sau- 
cer in Miss Dregs! 
(DELILAH Dreas enters.) 


id they’d 


amazement) : 





DELILAH: Now I feel as though my 
head belonged to the rest of me. 
(Seeing PokEeRcHIP on ground) Ha - 
so they got you, you miserable dog. 
If Mother hadn’t taught me not to 
hit a man when he’s down, I’d tear 
off a piece of your hide. (Heap- 
CHEESE gazes at her, open-mouthed.) 

HEADCHEESE (Holding out arms): De- 
lilah! 

DELILAH (Catching sight of him for the 
first time): Ronnie Fitzwilliam! (She 
rushes to him, and he takes her in his 
arms.) 

Captain JeRRY: Ronnie Fitzwilliam? 

Hepzipau: You know each other? 

Deiitan (Looking up from the em- 
brace): I'was engaged to Ronnie in 
London. 

HEADCHEESE: I must explain that at 
Oxford I adopted the name of Ron- 
nie Fitzwilliam. More British than 
Headcheese, don’t you know. 

Deuitan: I met Ronnie when I was 
singing at a little place in Soho. 

Hepzrpan: It’s been said before, but 
I'll say it again — it’s a small world. 

Heapcurese: But what happened to 
you, old thing? I came down to 


London from Oxford and you were 
gone. 
DELILAH: 


The show folded. I was 
stranded, and the only way I could 
get home was to come back with Joe 
Kettle and his trained So I 
did. 

Heapcueese: The point is, old girl, 
we've found each other again. And 
this time, we'll never be separated. 

Lena: How romantic! 


seals. 


PoKERcHIP: Will someone please get 
this lump of lead off my chest! I’m 
suffocating! 

HEADCHEESE: I say, old boy, quite 
forgot about you with the excite- 
ment, and all that sort of thing. 
This has been thoroughly delightful, 
but if we’re to guide you good people 
to West Overshoe, we had jolly well 
be getting on our way. So it’s pip, 
pip, and what, ho! 

Captain JERRY: Chief Headcheese - 

De.itaH: I wish you'd call him Ron- 
nie. ; 

CaPTaIN JERRY: Gladly, Ronnie. We’re 
eternally grateful to you. And we 
are happy that you and Miss Dregs 
have met again. 

HepzipaH: To be 
matrimony, I hope. 

Dei.aH: Sister, you’ve hit the nail 
on the head. 
me. 

CapTrain JERRY: As a mark of appre- 
ciation, we should like to sing, 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” in 
your honor. 

SERGEANT: Good idea, Captain. 

HeEADcHEESE: I say, that’s frightfully 
decent of you. Know the song well. 
Used to hear it at Oxford. (All join 
in singing the song, including Lone 
Tom, who has awakened temporarily. 
CureEF HEADCHEESE beams and em- 
braces DeLILAH, CAPTAIN JERRY 
embraces LENA, and SERGEANT RvuG- 
GED tightens his arm around HeEpzi- 
BAH’s waist as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 48) 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Ihe Magic Bookshelf 


by Patricia Clapp 


Characters 
SALLY 
Tim 
Farry GODFATHER 
PETER PAN 
CINDERELLA 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Dororny of Oz 
CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
Rep Ripine Hoop 
Other StorYBOOK PEOPLE, as desired. 


SetrinG: A living room. 

AT Rise: SALLY ts sitting in a chair 
reading to Tim, who sits in a second 
chair with a blanket over his knees. 

SALLy (Reading from a book open on 
her lap): ‘“— and when the Prince 
tried the glass slipper on Cinderella’s 
dainty foot, it fitted perfectly! 
Taking her hand he helped her to 
her feet and said —” 

Tim: I’m tired of being read to! (He 
rises from chair and goes to the 
window.) I wish I could go out. 

SaLLy (Putting down the book): You 
know you can’t go out when you're 
just getting over measles. 

Tim: I wish I had somebody to play 
with. 

Satty: You’re not supposed to play; 
you're supposed to be quiet. And 
listen. 

Tim: I wish I didn’t have to be quiet. 
Or listen. 


SautLy: Come back here and sit down. 
You have to keep warm and quiet. 
Mother said so. 

Tm (Returning reluctantly to the chair): 
I’m tired of keeping warm and quiet, 
and I’m tired of having measles, and 
I’m tired of hearing about silly 
Cinderelly! I wish I had real, live, 
honest-to-goodness people to play 
with. 

SauLy (Rising and tucking the blanket 
firmly around Tm): What would you 
play? 

Tm: Boy things. Pirates and wild 
animals and giants and things like 
that. Anyhow, Cinderella’s a dopey 
story! 

SaL.y (/ndignantly): It is not! 

Tm: The only good part is the Fairy 
Godmother. I wish J had one. 

SALLY: For gracious sake, stop wishing! 
All you’ve done all afternoon is wish 
for things! 

Tim: If I wished hard enough, do you 
think I’d get a Fairy Godmother? 
SaL.ty: You’d have to be really miser- 

able, just like Cinderella. 

Tim (Dropping his head against the back 
of the chair and groaning): Ooh! 
I’m really miserable! My measles 
hurt! 

Satity: Measles can’t hurt! 
just pretending! 

Tm: I am not! I’m very miserable and 
I’m suffering like anything! Please, 
Fairy Godmother, please come and 


You're 





help me! (The Farry GopFATHER 
suddenly appears in the doorway.) 

Farry GopFATHER: Since you put it 
like that — 

Tim (Sitting up straight and opening his 
eyes wide): Who are you? 

Sau.y (Reaching out quickly and taking 
Tim’s hand): Where did you come 
from? 

Farry GopFATHER: What a reception! 
(Mimics their voices) ‘“Who are you? 
Where did you come from?” I’m 
Tim’s Fairy Godfather, of course, 
and I came from — well, never mind 
where I came from. I’m here. 

Tim: I don’t have a Fairy Godfather! 

Farry GopFaTHER: Now there’s a 
ridiculous statement if ever I heard 
one! I’m standing right here in 
front of him, and he says he doesn’t 
have a Fairy Godfather! 

Satiy: I thought there were only Fairy 
Godmothers. 

Farry GopFaTHER: That just shows 
how much you know about it! Girls 
have godmothers, boys have god- 
fathers! 

Satty (Jn a small voice): Oh. Well, 
won’t you sit down, please? 

Farry GopraTHER: Thank you. I 
always sit on floors. 

Sauiy (With her best manners): You'll 
find our floor very comfortable. 

Farry GopFATHER (Sitting cross-legged 
on the floor and bouncing a little) 
Thank you. Yes, it is delightfully 
soft. Now, Tim, just why did you 
call me? 

Tim: I didn’t know I was calling you. 

Farry GopraTHEeR (Sternly): Young 
man! If I am going to be your Fairy 
Godfather, the very least you can 
do is make sense when you talk to 


me. I distinctly heard you calling 
for a Fairy Godmother. Well, that 
can be forgiven, I suppose. You 
didn’t know about boys having 
godfathers. So—there you were, 
saying you were miserable, and call- 
ing for me. 

Satty: But Tim wasn’t really miser- 
able; that was just pretend. 

Farry Gopratuer: I’m just pretend 
too, so that takes care of that. 

Sau.y: But I can see you! 

Farry GopraTHEer (Impatiently): Of 
course you can see me! I’m right 
here! 

Tim: Then why did you say you were 
just pretend? 

Farry GopraTuHErR (Shaking his head): 
Oh, me! Such children! Don’t you 
know there is real pretend as well as 
pretend pretend? 

Tim: No, I guess we didn’t. What’s 
the difference, please? 

Farry GopFaATHER: It’s perfectly plain. 
Real pretend is things like fairies, 
and wishing wells, and magic and 
flying around the room. Pretend 
pretend is things like toy guns and 
the horses on merry-go-rounds and 
marshmallow bananas, and things 
like that! Do you understand? 

Tim (Doubtfully): I think so. (Pauses.) 
Why do you carry a baseball bat? 

Farry GopraTHEer: Who ever heard of 
a Fairy without a wand? 

Sat.y: But I thought wands were very 
slim and had shiny stars on top. 

Farry GopratHer: Now wouldn’t I 
look just fine waving around a skinny 
wand with a shiny star on top? 
Fairy Godfathers don’t go in for that 
dainty stuff. Besides, you never 
know when you might just happen 





on a good baseball game. It pays to 
be ready. 

Tim: Oh, I see. 

Farry GopFraTHER: Now, let’s get 
down to business. What did you 
call me for, child? I haven’t all day, 
you know. 

Tm: I don’t think I remember. 

Sautty: I do. He was tired of listening 
to me read out loud and he wanted 
someone to play with. He’s a very 
ungrateful boy sometimes. J like to 
listen to me read. I read very well. 

Tm (Scornfully): Cinderella! All that 
dopey stuff about Prince Charming 
and pumpkin coaches. Everyone 
knows you can’t ride in a pumpkin. 

Farry GopFATHER: I suppose every- 
one knows there aren’t Fairy God- 
fathers, too! 

Tr: I’m sorry. 


Farry GopratTuHer: That’s better. 


Learn a little respect for your elders, 
my boy, and don’t go around doubt- 
ing everything. You'll get along 


much better. So—you wanted 
someone to play with, did you? 
What’s wrong with  story-book 
people? 

Tm: I wanted a real person to play 
boys’ games with. 

Farry GopFraTuER: There you go 
again! Real — pretend — you still 
don’t know the difference! I can see 
I’m going to have to do something 
about this. (He rises and scans the 
titles of books on the shelf.) Let’s see. 
How about Peter Pan to start with? 

Tm: To start what with? 

Farry Gopratuer: To start playing 
with, of course! You did want some- 
one to play with, didn’t you? 

Sauty: I think Tim means he wants 


some real, live children, to play 
boys’ games with — like pirates. 

Farry GopraTHEeR: You can’t beat 
Peter Pan when it comes to playing 
pirates. You do remember about 
him and Captain Hook, don’t you? 

Tm: No, I don’t think I do. 

FarrY GODFATHER: You mean you 
never read about Peter Pan? 

Sauiy: Tim doesn’t like books much. 

Farry GopFAaTHER: Well! Where do 
you think J came from, for goodness 
sake? You read about Cinderella’s 
having a Fairy Godmother, and you 
wanted one, didn’t you? 

Tm: Yes. 

Farry GopraTHER: So you called me. 
And I came. Here I am. Now! 
Wasn’t that out of a book? 

Tm: Yes, I guess it was. 

Farry GopraTHer: All right, then! 
Let’s have no more nonsense about 
book people not being real! (He 
takes the book Peter Pan from the 
shelf, and holding it in one hand 
lightly taps the cover with his baseball 
bat.) Peter, Peter, in the book, 
come out and give our Tim a look! 
(As the Farry GopFATHER turns to 
replace the book on the shelf, PETER 
Pan bounds through the door.) 

PETER Pan: Somebody call me? 

Say: Peter Pan! 

Peter Pan (Sweeping off his cap and 
making o deep bow): At your service! 

Tm: It can’t be! 

Farry GopraTHer: And why ean’t it 
be? 

Tim: Because Peter Pan is just some- 
body in a book! 

Peter Pan (Jo Fatry GODFATHER): 
What’s he talking about? 

Farry GopFraTHER: It’s a very sad 





case! 
godson 
people! 

Peter Pan (Shocked): No! 

Farry Gopratuer: That’s right. He 
thinks that just because he reads 
about us, we’re not real people! 

PETER Pan (Jumping suddenly to stand 
beside T1m’s chair): Pinch me! 

Tm (Hesitantly): I beg your pardon? 

Peter Pan: I said — pinch me! (Tim 
pinches him.) Ouch! There! Am I 
real or not? 

Tim: You feel real. 

Perer Pan (Politely to SaAtiy): Would 
you care to try? (He extends his arm 
to her and she gently pinches it.) 
Thank you. Very ladylike. Well? 

SaL.y: You do feel real. 

Peter Pan: I should hope so! Look! 
I’m real, (Points to Fatry Gop- 
FATHER) he’s real, (Points to Tim 
and SALLY) you’re — well, I’m not 
so sure about you. We’re real pre- 
tend, and that’s the realest kind of 
real there is! 

Sauiy: Are there more of you? 

Peter Pan: Are there more — (To 
Farry GopFATHER) Listen to her! 
Are there more of us, she wants to 
know! 
her! 

Farry GopFATHER (Turning to book- 
shelf again): Well, how about — 

SaL.ty (Holding out the book she was 
reading): I want to see Cinderella! 

Peter Pan (Taking the book from 
SALLY and handing it to the Farry 
GODFATHER): She 
Cinderella. 

Farry GopraTHer (Taking the book 
and tapping on the cover with the bat): 
Cinderella in the book, come, let 


This boy, Tim—my own 
— doesn’t believe in book 


Come on, Old-timer, show 


wants to see 


Sally take a look. 
comes through the door.) 

SALLY (Joyfully): Cinderella! 

CINDERELLA: Hello, Sally. 

Farry GopraTHEerR: You know 
another? 

CINDERELLA: We’ve never really met 
before, but Sally and I are old 
friends. She’s always reading about 
me. 

Sau.y: I read about you to Tim today, 
but I don’t think he really — well — 
believed in you. 

CINDERELLA: It’s understandable, I 
suppose. He probably prefers Peter 
Pan, and Jack the Giant Killer, and 
Aladdin, and people like that. Boys 
usually do. 

Farry GopFATHER: He doesn’t believe 
in them, either! 

CINDERELLA: This is terrible! Imagine 
not having people believe in you! 
What can we do to prove we're 
really us? 

Perer Pan: I know. Let’s have a 
meeting! Old-timer, you stand there 
by the bookshelf and call some of the 
others in. Who’s there? 

Farry GopFATHER (At bookcase, scan- 
ning the titles): There’s Alice in 
Wonderland. 

CINDERELLA: Oh, she’s lots of fun! 
Ask her—TI haven’t seen her in 
ages! 

Farry GopraTHerR (Starting to take 
book from the shelf): Alice, Alice in 
the book — 

Perer Pan (Impatiently): Do it the 
short way, Old-timer! You know — 

Farry GopFraTHER: Very well, then. 
(He runs his bat lightly over the backs 
of as many books as he can reach.) 


(CINDERELLA 


one 


Everyone within a book, give Tim 





and Sally both a look! (Through the 
door come as many storybook people 
as desired. PETER PAN stations him- 
self on one side of the door and 
CINDERELLA stands on the other, 
where they take turns announcing the 
guests. ) 

CINDERELLA: Miss Alice, from Wonder- 
land! 

ALICE (Entering): Cinderella! 
nice to see you! 

PeTeR Pan: Master Jack, Killer of 
Giants! 

Jack (Entering): 
Wendy? 

CINDERELLA: Miss Dorothy, from the 
Kingdom of Oz! 

Dororuy (Entering): Why, hello! For 
a minute I thought I was back in 
the cyclone, being whooshed into 
Oz! Is this a party? 

CINDERELLA: No, a meeting. We'll ex- 
plain in a minute. 

Prerer Pan: Christopher Robin, and 
Pooh Bear! (CHuristopHeR ROBIN 
enters, carrying a teddy bear.) 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Are we in time 
for tea? Pooh is rather hungry. 

CINDERELLA: Maybe later, Christopher 
Robin; not just now. (Rep Ripe 
Hoop runs in.) Ah, here’s Red 
Riding Hood. Don’t rush so, dear! 

Rep Ripina Hoop: I can’t help it! 
It’s that dreadful Wolf! He keeps 
following me! 

CINDERELLA: Peter Pan will protect 
you. He scares wolves by making 
faces at them. 

PETER PAN (Bending down and peering 
horribly through his legs): Like this! 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (With a _ little 
scream): Oh! That should work — 
it even scared me! 


How 


Hi, Pete — how’s 


ALIcE: Will somebody please tell me 
what we’re doing here? I can’t stay 
very long. The Queen is having 
another of her tea parties. 

CurIsTOPHER Rosin: Could Pooh 
Bear and I go? a little 
hungry. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Here, Christopher 
dear, I have some lovely things in 
my basket. (She hands him a cookie 
from the basket on her arm.) 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin (Politely): Pooh 
Bear says thank you. 

PeTerR PAN (Peering out the door): Are 
there any others out there? If so, 
come along in. (/f other characters 
are used, they enter.) Now, the reason 
we’re all here is that these two — 
(Pointing at Sautty and Tim) — 
don’t believe in book people! 

Jack: They don’t? 


Pooh’s 


Perer Pan (Shaking his head): No, 
they don’t! 
SaLuy: I believe 
PerTer Pan: A little’s not enough! 


a little. 


CINDERELLA: Oh, Peter —a little is 
better than nothing. I think Sally 
sort of believed in me. At least, I’m 
sure she was very fond of me. 

SaLLy (Eagerly): I believe now! 

Farry GopratTHer: Anyone can be- 
lieve in what he sees! It’s believing 
in what you can’t see that counts. 
(To the storybook people) You see, it 
started when Tim wished I would 
appear and bring him someone to 
play with. Naturally, I did. After 
all, that’s what I’m around for — to 
appear when he calls me. 

Tim: Why didn’t you ever appear 
before, Fairy Godfather? 

Farry GopratHer: You never asked 
me. 





Tim: Oh. 

Farry GopFaTHER: So—as I was 
saying — he wanted playmates, and 
I invited you to come and play with 
him. 

Jack: Here we are — what shall we 
play? 

Peter Pan: That comes later. First 
we have to have a meeting. Old- 
timer, you be the chairman. 

Farry GopFaTHER: Very well. (Raps 
with his bat for attention.) Will this 
meeting please come to order? 
(Everyone is quiet) Ladies and gentle- 
men — and Pooh Bear — please be 
seated. (Everyone sits on the floor in 
a semicircle.) Now. The first item 
on the agenda — 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Pooh Bear wants 
to know what’s an agenda? 

Dororny: It’s a thing you have at 
meetings. S-s-sh! 


CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Pooh says is it 
like honey? 


Farry GopraTHEeR (Sternly): This 
meeting cannot proceed until there 
is silence! (He waits a moment, 
glaring at CHRISTOPHER Rosin.) As 
I was saying, the first item on the 
agenda — is how to prove to Tim 
that we’re real pretenders. Has any- 
one a suggestion? 

ALIcE: May I ask Tim a question, sir? 

Famy GopFaTHER: You may. 

Auice (Standing and addressing Tm): 
What makes you think we’re not 
real? 

Tim (Starting to get to his feet): Well — 

Farry GopFaTHER: Get back into that 
chair! (T7'o the others) He’s getting 
over measles. Continue, Tim. 

Tm (Slipping back into his chair): 
When Sally and I were little — 
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that is, littler — before Sally could 
read (Glances sidelong at SALLY) so 
beautifully — Mother and Daddy 
used to read to us. 

Farry GopFATHER: Yes? 

Tr: They used to read about Jack and 
Jill and Peter Rabbit and Sleeping 
Beauty and all those things — er 
— people. 

PeTrer Pan: Peter Rabbit is not a 
person! 

Farry GopFATHER: Quiet, Peter. Give 
the boy a chance. 

Tim: Thank you, sir. Our Mother and 
Daddy said that they were just 
made-up stories about made-up 
things — er, people and animals — 
and that they didn’t really happen. 
That they were fairy stories! 

Farry GopFaTHER: Well! That ex- 
plains it. 

Say: It does? 

Farry GopraTHEerR: Of course. You 
see, there are some things that 
grownups don’t know. 

Sau.y: There are? 

Farry GopFraTHER: Yes, and it’s too 
bad, really, because they’re very 
important things. 

Tr: Like what? 

Farry GopraTHER: Like what kind of 
noise the grass makes when it’s 
growing, and whether there really 
is a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

Tim: There is, isn’t there? 

Farry GopraTHER: Of course! And 
what the outdoors feels like when 
it’s dark —and things like that. 
But the most important thing they 
don’t know is about real pretenders. 

Satty: I thought grownups knew 
everything. 





Farry GopFraTHERr: They know a great 
many very useful things about 
making cookies, and what to do for 
a scraped knee, and how to build a 
model airplane — but some of the 
most important things they ever 
knew, they’ve forgotten! 

Tim: You mean the pretend things? 

Farry GopraTHER: That’s right. They 
used to know, because all children 
are part fairy themselves, and fairies 
know all about pretend. But some- 
how, as grownups get older, they 
forget. It’s very sad, and yet it 
almost always happens. 

Satty: Oh, Mr. Godfather, I don’t 
want to grow up and forget! 

Farry GopFaTHerR: That’s the way 
Peter Pan felt. That’s why he de- 
cided always to remain a little boy. 

Satiy: I don’t think I could manage 
that. 

Farry GopraTHER: There is another 
way — a way to keep the magic that 
children and fairies know about. 

Sauiy: Oh, how? Please tell. 

Farry GopFraTHER: Read! 

Tim: Read? 

Farry GopraTHEerR: Read! Read and 
read and read until you’ve stored up 
so much magic and pretend and 
make-believe that you can never 
lose it all. Read fairy stories and 
nursery rhymes and children’s books. 
Read about animals that talk — 

Autce: Like the White Rabbit. 

Farry GopraTHER: Read about toys 
that are alive. 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Like Pooh Bear. 

Farry GopraTuErR: Read about Fairy 
Godmothers. 

CINDERELLA: Like mine. 

Farry GopraTHER: And magic places. 
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Dororuy: Like Oz. 

Farry GopraTueEer: Read about giants. 

Jack: That’s my story! 

Farry Gopratuer: And pirates and 
Indians. 

Peter Pan: That’s mine! 

Farry GopraTHEr: Read about them 
all until they’re a part of you that 
you won’t ever lose. Read about 
them until they are your friends and 
your companions and your play- 
mates. Read about them until you 
can never be lonely, and never be 
bored and never forget! 

Sauxy: Will it work? 

Farry GopraTHer: I said it would, 
didn’t I? (Turning to the storybook 
people) Am I right? 

Au: Yes! 

Peter Pan: You can read about any- 
thing you like. Whatever sort of 


friend you want, you'll find in a 


book. We’re always there — we 
never go away. 

Autce: It doesn’t matter whether it’s 
raining out, or whether you're 
measling — you can still have us to 
keep you company. 

Tim: Then —if I wanted to have a 
big adventure, for instance — 

Jack: Try Robin Hood or Treasure 
Island. 

Tim: Or if I just wanted to sit and 
laugh at something funny — 

Rep Rivne Hoop: Read about Babar, 
or Mary Poppins. 

Tim: Then I wouldn’t ever be alone, 
would I? Even if Sally was at school, 
and Daddy was at work, and Mother 
was busy, I’d always have somebody 
with me! 

Farry GopraTHer: That’s right. 

Tim: And when we grew up, the magic 





wouldn’t ever rub off? 

Farry GopFATHER: Not if there was 
enough of it. And if it did, you could 
always shine it up a little. 

Sauty (Triumphantly): By 
another book! 

Farry GopraTHER: Or an old one over 
again. Now that you know the 
secret, there’s only one thing more. 
(Very sternly) Tim! 

Tim: Yes, sir? 

Farry GopraTuER: Do you believe in 
us? 

Trim: Oh, yes, sir! 

Farry GopFraTHER: And you won't 
forget? 

Tim: Oh, no, sir! 

Farry GopraTHER: Now it’s time for 
us to go. We're all very busy, and 
we must get back to our chores. 
(To the storybook people) Will some- 
one make a motion that the meeting 
be adjourned? 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin (Waving Pooh 
around wildly): Pooh makesa motion. 
He’s hungry. (All start to rise.) 

Rep Ripping Hoop: Walk home with 
me, Christopher Robin, and you can 
have the rest of my cookies. 

CHRISTOPHER Rosin (Warily): What 
about the Wolf? Pooh doesn’t like 
wolves. 

Perer Pan: I'll walk with you and 
scare him. Don’t worry! (Runs to 
bookshelf and takes a book.) Here, 
Tim — here’s my story. You’d bet- 
ter start with me, because I’m so 
clever! 
(Puts book in Tr1m’s lap.) 

Jack (Taking his book from shelf): 


reading 


Oh, the cleverness of me! 


it’s a 


And don’t forget my story 
real thriller! Wait till you get to the 
Fee Fi Fo Fum part! (Jack piles his 


book in Tim’s lap, and the others 
follow suit, taking books from the 
shelf and piling them in Ti1m’s chair 
until he is nearly hidden.) 

Auice (With her book): I think the bit 
about the Caterpillar is best. 

Rep Ripina Hoop (With her book): 
And don’t worry about the Wolf — 
I always get away. 

Farry GopFraTHER: Come along, every- 
body. (The storybook people shout 
“goodbye” and leave. Tim’s hand 
waves to them above the pile of books. 
Suddenly he moves enough so his face 
is visible.) 

Tim: Fairy Godfather! 

Farry GopraTuer: Yes, Tim? 

Tim: Will you ever come back? 

Farry GopraTuer: If you ever really 
need me, Tim, I’ll be here! But I 
think you’re going to be very busy! 
(He exits.) 

Satiy: Tim, were they really here? 

Tim (Opening book and giving her only 
half his attention): Who? 

Sautty: The book people. Did you see 
them, too? 

Tim (Starting to read): Uh huh. 

SautLy: Tim, do you believe they were 
real? 

Tim (Looking at her): Oh, Sally — they 
were real pretend, of course, Just as 
they said! And that’s the realest 
kind of real there is. Now don’t 
bother me. I’m reading! (He returns 
to his book. Say stares at the door- 
way for a minute, and then, taking a 
book from Trim’s pile, curls her feet 
under her in the chair and settles 
down to read, as slowly the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 54) 





Thankful’s Red Beads 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
THANKFUL 
COMFORT 
DAvIp 
DANIEL 
FATHER 
MorTHER 
Rep FEATHER 
YELLOW FEATHER 
GREEN FEATHER 
BLUE FEATHER 
Time: The day before the second Thanks- 
giving. 
Settine: The main room of a colonial 
cabin. 
AT Rise: THANKFUL is on her knees by 
an open chest, examining the contents. 


THANKFUL: Oh, what beautiful silver 
buckles! I wonder if they will fit me. 
(Holds up a pair of bright buckles 
sewn on elastic bands. She slips them 
on over her shoes, and stands up to 


them.) I almost feel like 
dancing! But that would never do 
for a Puritan maid! (Kneels before 
chest and pulls out a bright-colored 
shawl) O-o-oh! A shawl! I’ve never 
seen one so pretty! (Puts it on and 
pulls out a long, blue scarf which she 
drapes over her head.) I never knew 
Mother had such wonderful things 
in here. I wonder what else she has. 
(Takes out small box, opens it and 


admire 


draws out a long string of bright red 
beads.) Oh, they’re beautiful! I’ve 
never seen anything so pretty! 
(Calling) Comfort, come see what 
I found! 


Comrort (Entering right): Thankful, 
you naughty girl! You have opened 
Mother’s chest! You know we are 
not allowed to do that! 

THANKFUL: But look at all the pretty 
things I found. Aren’t they beauti- 
ful? Why doesn’t she ever wear 
them? 

Comrort: You know Puritan women 
do not wear bright colors. Put them 
back right away before she catches 
you. 

THANKFUL: But why does she have 
such things if she can’t wear them? 

Comrort: She keeps them because they 
belonged to her mother. Now put 
them back. If Mother sees you, 
she’ll skin you alive! 

THANKFUL: All right! All right! I'll 
put them back. (Slowly 
scarf to the chest.) 

Comrort: Be sure to fold them neatly 
so they won’t muss. 

THANKFUL (Putting back the shawl): 
There! That’s just the way I found 
it. Oh, Comfort, don’t you think 
she’d let me wear these buckles just 
for a little while? 


Comrort: I should say not. Put every 


returns 


single thing back where you got it. 
THANKFUL: All right. I’ll put every- 
thing back —all but the 
They’re much too pretty. 
Comrort: Put the beads back, too. 
Now hurry. Mother and Father will 
be here any minute. 


beads. 


THANKFUL (Rising): I’m not going to 





put the beads back, Comfort. I’m 
going to wear them. 

Comrort: You wouldn’t dare! 

THANKFUL: I would so! 
mine! They’re mine! 

Comrort: They are not yours, and if 
Father sees you wearing them, 
you'll really catch it! 

THANKFUL: Why? 

ComFort: Because it’s wicked to wear 
such things and red is an evil color! 

THANKFUL: I don’t care! I like it. 
I’m going to wear my beautiful red 
beads. (Puts them on and dances 
about.) 

Comrort: You'll be sorry when Father 
catches you. Ask the boys, if you 
don’t believe me. (Davip enters 
with armload of wood, followed by 
DANIEL carrying a pail of water.) 
Look, David, look! See what Thank- 
ful is wearing! 

THANKFUL (Dancing up to Davin and 
showing him the beads): Aren’t they 
pretty? 

Daviv (Dumping wood at fireplace): 
Where did you get them? 

THANKFUL: Out of Mother’s big chest. 

Davip: Then put them back right 
away. 

DanteEt (Putting water bucket on bench) : 
And shut the lid. I still remember 
the switching David and I got when 
we took a pair of silver buckles out 
of that chest! 

Davip: Mother never lets us play with 
anything in that chest. She brought 
all those things over from England. 

THANKFUL: I’m not playing with them. 
I’m wearing them. 

Davip: That’s even worse. 
maids don’t wear beads. 
wicked! 


They’re 


Puritan 
They’re 
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THANKFUL: Who says so? 

ALL: Father! 

THANKFUL: I don’t believe Father 
would say these are wicked. I think 
he would say they are pretty. 

Comrort: Very well. Have it your 
own way. (Closing lid of chest) But 
I’m closing this lid just the same. 
I don’t want Father and Mother to 
think I’ve been meddling in that 
chest. 

Dante: And don’t come crying to us 
when Father takes a switch to you! 

THANKFUL: Do you really think he 
would? 

DaniE.: I know he would. 

THANKFUL: Then I won’t let him see 
them! I'll hide them under my 
collar. (Tucks beads under collar.) 
There! Now he will never know! 

DANIEL: Suppose we tell him! 

THANKFUL: I know you wouldn’t do 
that. And besides, if you did, I 
know some things I could tell, too. 
I saw you and David whispering and 
giggling at meeting last Sabbath! 
And you were making faces, too, 
when Father wasn’t looking! 

Davin: You see too much, little sister. 

Danie: Where is Father? We were 
supposed to help him cut more wood 
this afternoon. 

Comrort: He and Mother went to the 
Brewster cabin to talk about the 
feast tomorrow. Here they come 
now. (FATHER and MoruER enter) 
Father looks worried. 

Fatuer: Well, boys, I see you have 
done your work. The wood is in and 
the water bucket is filled. 

Comrort: I made the beds and did the 
dusting. 

Moruer: I hope Thankful has been 





working at the spinning wheel as 
she was told. 

THANKFUL: I did work some of the 
time, Mother. But I will finish this 
afternoon. 

FatHEr: Not this afternoon, child. We 
are all going out in the woods to help 
Mother look for some wild grapes 
for tomorrow’s feast. 

THANKFUL: That will be fun. I can 
hardly wait for tomorrow to come. 

FatHer: You think too much about 
fun, my child. Tomorrow’s feast day 
is a day of prayer and thanksgiving. 

Comrort: Are the Indians coming, 
Father? 

Fatuer: I don’t know. They came last 
year to the Thanksgiving feast at 
Plymouth. But this year there has 
been some trouble. 

Davin: Do you think there will be 
fighting? 

Moruer: Of course not. The Indians 
will be kind to us as long as we are 
kind to them. 

FaTHErR: They are having a council 
now. If only we had more presents 
to give them! The Indians are like 
children. Presents always make them 
happy — the brighter the better! 


Moruer: We can be thankful they 
have let us live here in peace. 

FaTHER: We can be thankful for many 
blessings, my dear. I am thankful 
that you and I and the children have 
all been well and happy this year. 

Moruer: The children have much to 
be thankful for, too. 

FaTHER: Tomorrow as we sit around 
the table, we will each give thanks 
for our own special blessings. David, 
you are the oldest son. You may 
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speak first. What have you to be 
thankful for? 

Davin: I am thankful for many things, 
Father. But I am most thankful 
that we came to this new land. I 
like it here. 

FatHer: Well spoken, lad. Daniel, 
what have you to be thankful for? 

DANIEL: I am thankful that I have a 
big strong brother like David to 
help chop wood and carry water. 

FaTHER (Smiling): That is, at least, an 
honest answer. Comfort, what have 
you to be thankful for? 

Comrort: I guess I am most thankful 
for you and Mother and this good, 
warm house that you built for us. 


Moruer: We are all thankful for our 
home, Comfort. Now, Thankful, 
it’s your turn. 

THANKFUL (Hesitating): I’m thankful 
for the same things as Comfort said. 


FATHER: Come now, child. Surely you 
have some special blessing. What 
makes you feel most thankful of all? 

THANKFUL: Well — I guess I am most 
thankful for my beautiful red beads! 
(The other children utter a horrified 
“ah !’) 

FatTHerR: Beads? 
beads? 

THANKFUL: Oh, dear! The others 
warned me not to tell! But I am so 
thankful I found them! 

Moruer: Thankful, what do you 
mean? What beads are you talking 
about? 

THANKFUL (Pulling beads out from 
under collar): These! These beads! 
I found them in your chest. 

Moruer (Shaking her): You naughty 
child! You know you are forbidden 


Beads? What red 





to open that chest! Take those 
beads off and give them to me! 

THANKFUL: Oh, please, Mother. Let 
me keep them! They are so pretty! 

FaTHER: Do as your mother says. You 
are a wicked girl and must be 
punished. David, go outside and 
bring me a good, stout switch! 

THANKFUL: Please, Father, I’ll take 
them off right away. (Gives beads 
to MoruHErR) 

Davin: She’s a very little girl, Father, 
and she didn’t understand. 

FaTHER: She’s old enough to under- 
stand that a Puritan maid does not 
wear red beads! Now get that 
switch. 

Comrort: Please, Father. Let her go 
this time. 

DanreL: She was brave enough and 
honest enough to tell you about 
them, sir. 


FaTHER: Don’t try to stand up for her. 
David, if I have to go for that switch 
myself, I’ll use it on both of you! 

Davin: Yes, sir. Yes, sir. (Ezits) 

Moruer: These beads as well as every- 
thing else in that chest belonged to 
my mother. That is why I have 


kept them and they are very 
precious to me. You knew you were 
not allowed to touch them. 

THANKFUL: I’m sorry, Mother. I'll 
never do it again, I promise! The 
beads were so pretty. 

FatTuer: That is no excuse. 

Davip (Running in wildly excited): 
Quick, Father! Quick! The Indians 
are coming! 

Au: Indians! 

FaTHEeR: Where? Where? 

Davin: They are surrounding the 
house. And they are in war paint! 
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FATHER: How many are there? 

Davin: Four or five — maybe six. I 
didn’t stop to count. 

Moruer: What shall we do? What 
shall we do? 

FaTHerR: Try to be natural. Comfort, 
go to the spinning wheel. Thankful, 
help your mother get some food 
ready. 

DanieE-: I’ll get the guns. 

FatHer: There will be no shooting. 
They would kill us and attack the 
settlement. We must prove our 
friendship. 

Davin: Here they come! (There is a 
bang at the door.) 

Fatuer: I will open the door. You 
boys stand back. (Pretends to open 
door. Four INDIANS enter with toma- 
hawks) Welcome! We bid you 
welcome! 

InpIANS (Brandishing tomahawks): We 
want firewater! We take scalps! 
FatTHer: We have no firewater, but my 
wife and daughter will serve you 
food. (THANKFUL and MOTHER ad- 
vance with trays of bread or rolls. 
The INDIANS dash the trays out of 
their hands. Moruer shrinks back 
against table. THANKFUL runs to 

chest and opens it.) 

Rep Freatuer: No food! Firewater! 

YELLOW FEATHER: We want scalps! 

FaTHER: But we are your friends! 

BiuE Featuer: White man take our 
land — now we take white man’s 
scalp! 

GREEN FEATHER (Seizing Comrort by 
the hair): Yellow hair make good 
scalp! 

Comrort: Help! Help! 

Moruer (Running to Comrort): Let 
her go! Let her go! 





FaTHER: Stop! Stop! (Rep FEATHER 
tangles with FATHER as he rushes 
toward Comrort. BLuE FEATHER 
and YELLOW FEATHER grapple with 
DaniEL and Davip. During the 
struggle, THANKFUL takes red beads 
from chest. She runs to GREEN 
FEATHER and dangles them in front 
of his face.) 

THANKFUL: Look! Look! See the 
pretty beads! These are for you. 
See! (Shaking them) Aren’t they 
pretty? (GREEN FEATHER _ lets 
ComFort go and reaches for beads. 
THANKFUL moves away from him, 
beads outstretched.) These are for 
you. We are your friends. 

GREEN Fratuer (Following THANK- 
FUL, his eyes on the beads): For me? 

THANKFUL: Yes, they are for you. 
Take them. 


GREEN Fratuer: Heap pretty beads! 
Brothers let paleface go. See pretty 
beads. (As he grabs them, the string 
tears and beads scatter in all direc- 


tions. The other INDIANS release 
their victims and hunt for beads, 
exclaiming with delight as they find 
them.) 

Rep Feratuer: Presents! 
We want more presents! 

Moruer (Running to chest): You shall 
have lots of presents. See, here 
is a pretty shawl for you. (Tosses 
shawl to nearest INDIAN) And here is 
a searf! (INDIAN grabs scarf) And 
here are some buckles — all for you! 
(INDIANS caper about, trying on their 
gifts.) 


Presents! 


FATHER: See, we are your friends. 
Rep FEATHER: Now we believe. You 


give us fine presents. 


YELLOW FeratuHer: Paleface girl is 
friend. She gives us red beads. 

BivueE FeratHer: Paleface squaw is 
friend. She, too, gives us presents. 

Fatuer: We want you to come to our 
feast tomorrow. Tell your people 
there will be food for all. 

Rep Freatuer: Red man bring presents, 
too. Bring fish, corn. Bring feathers 
and blankets for girl child and 
squaw. 

YREEN FEATHER: We came to take 
scalps and burn house. We go now. 
Paleface and red man — we friends. 

YELLOW Freatuer: We go in peace. 

GREEN FEATHER: We come tomorrow 
to white man’s feast. 

BuvE Freaturer: We smoke peace pipe. 
(INDIANS exit.) 

Morugr: Thank Heaven, they are 
gone. 

FatTHER: Tomorrow will, indeed, be a 
day of Thanksgiving. 
Comrort: Oh, Father, 

really gone? Are we safe? 

Dante: They will not hurt us now. 

Davin: And we owe it all to little 
Thankful’s red beads. 

Morner: What made you think of 
opening the chest? 

THANKFUL: I know I said I never 
would again, but then I remembered 
what Father said about Indians 
being like children. I thought they 
would like the red beads. 

Farner: You were right, child. Your 
quick thinking saved us all. 

Davip (Laughing): Do you still want 
me to go for that switch, | ;? 
Fatuer: No, indeed. (Stooping and 
picking up two beads from the floor) 
Thankful shall have her beads and 
mv The Indians didn’t 


have they 


blessing. 





find them all. (Each member of the 
family picks up several beads, exclaim- 


ing: “Here’s one,” “Here's another.)”’ | 


Moruer: I think there might be 
enough to string and make a small 
bracelet. 

THANKFUL: Oh, Mother, do you really 
mean it? 

Moruer: If your father would let you 
wear it! 

Fatuer: I think a brave little girl who 
saved her whole family might wear 
a red bracelet, even if she is a 
Puritan maid. 

THANKFUL: Oh, thank you, Father. 

Fatuer: And now let us give thanks 
to our Heavenly Father by raising 
our voices in a hymn of praise. 
(ALL bow their heads, fold their hands, 
and sing The Doxology — “Old Hun- 
dred.”’ Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THANKFUL’s Rep BEaps 


Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Puritan dress. The Mother and 
the girls wear long, dark dresses and white 
aprons. Thankful’s dress has a large white 
fichu or collar. The boys and the Father 
are dressed in dark breeches and jackets. 
The Indians wear brightly colored blankets, 
and war paint. 

Properties: Silver buckles sewn on elastic 
bands; bright-colored shawl; long blue 
scarf; small box containing string of large 
red beads (wooden ones will do), strung on 
light-weight thread that will tear with a 
sharp yank; small pile of wood; pail of 
water; tomahawks; tin trays of bread or 
rolls. 

Setting: The stage represents a colonial cabin. 
There is a fireplace, center, flanked by a 
large dower chest and a bench for water 
buckets. There are several stools, a spin- 
ning wheel, and a rough table. Characters 
entering from another room in the cabin 
enter right; those coming from the outside 
enter left. 

Tighting: N> snucis! effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


SuRpPRISE GUESTS 
(Play on pages 1-10) 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes of the type worn 
on Sundays and holidays. Mother wears 
an apron over her dress at first. 

Properties: Place cards and pen for Sue 
newspaper for Ruth; small table, bottle of 
inilk, cigars. 

Setting: The living room of the Webster home. 
Downstage right a doorway leads to the 
hall and outside, and midway upstage in 
the left wall, wide double doors lead to the 
dining room and the rest of the house. At 
center upstage is a sofa and upstage from 
door at right is a small table with a straight 
chair near it. There are comfortable chairs 
downstage right, and left, and any other 
piece which may be needed to furnish the 
stage suitably. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Houp Back Tue REpskINS 
(Play on pages 23-34) 

Characters: 10 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Captain Jerry and Sergeant 
Rugged wear cavalry uniforms, with high 
black boots and the appropriate insignia 
on the sleeves of their jackets. Long Tom 
and Kit Boresome are dressed in worn 
frontier outfits, with fringed leather jackets. 
Long Tom wears a broad-brimmed hat, 
with an arrow stuck through it. Delancey 
Pokerchip is dressed in a fancy waistcoat, 
velvet coat, flowing tie, and striped trou- 
sers. He has a mustache, and wears a 
hat. The three women wear long dresses. 
Lena’s is white, with full sleeves; Hepzi- 
bah’s is gray or black, with a high, stiff 
collar; and Delilah’s is made of close- 
fitting, shiny material. Headcheese and 
the braves wear Indian robes. Headcheese 
wears a monocle. 

Properties: Rifle, pack of cards, arrow, book, 
monocle, tea wagon, cups, saucers, teapot, 
cream pitcher and sugar bowl, rope. 

Setting: A site between two large overhanging 
rocks. The stage between the rocks is bare, 
except for scattered sagebrush and cactus. 

Lighting: The lights may be dimmed as noted 
in the text to denote the passage of time. 


Sound: Off-stage drums. 





A Prince Is Where You Find Him 


by James R. Chisholm 


Characters 
Two GvuARDS 
KING 
PRIME MINISTER 
QUEEN 
BEGGAR 
PRINCESS : 
Lapy ASTER 
THREE LADIES-IN-WAITING 
PRINCE SQUARE 
Cook 


ScENE 1 


Tre: Long, long ago. 
Serrine: The throne room of the King 


and Queen of Pneumonia. There is 
a sundial to the left of the two thrones. 

At Rise: The KinG and QUEEN sit on 
their thrones. The Two Guarps stand 
at the doorway. 

Ist GuarpD: Your Majesty! Announc- 
ing the Prime Minister, Count 
Shuvoff! (Pro MInIsTER enéers, 
strides toward throne, and bows.) 

Kine: What have you learned, Shuv- 
off? Have your spies reported to 
you? 

Prime Minister: They have, your 
Majesty, and I have learned much. 
As you know, your uncle, the Em- 
peror Mendacious, has to find a 
ruler for his kingdom of Petunia. 
He wants your daughter, the Prin- 
cess Emma, to become queen of 
Petunia, but he insists that she 
must be married to a prince by to- 
night, or she cannot rule Petunia. 
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QuEEN: Come, come, Shuvoff! We 
know all this already. What else 
have you learned? 

Kina: Yes, Shuvoff. What? 

Prime Minister: Your Majesty, as 
you know, the only prince in the 
country is Prince Square. Yesterday 
you told Princess Emma and Prince 
Square that they were to be married 
this evening. (BEGGAR wanders in 
while Prime MINISTER speaks.) 

Breaacar: Alms! Alms! Any old money 
you don’t need, for a starving man? 
(Guarps grab him.) 

2nD GuarD: All right fellow! Out you 
go! This is no place to beg. (They 
push BeGGar off-stage.) 

Prime Minister: As I was saying, 
your Majesty, the people want the 
Princess to marry a common man. 
There may be a revolution if she 
marries a prince. Of course, she 
cannot marry both a prince and a 
commoner, but you have decided 
that she must marry a prince, since 
you must not offend the emperor. 

QUEEN: Worries! Always worries! 

Prime Minister: My spies tell me 
that the Princess does not want to 
marry Prince Square, and that she 
is coming at any moment to tell 
you so. 

Kine: Worries! Always worries! 
there anything else, Shuvoff? 
Prme Minister: One little thing, 
your Majesty. (Eagerly) Do you 


Is 





have any executions that need to be 
done? As you know, I am also the 
Royal Executioner, and it has been 
such a long time since I’ve beheaded 
anyone. You know how it helps my 
golf swing. (Stands to the rear of the 
throne.) 

Ist GuarD: Your Majesty! Announc- 
ing the Princess Emma! (The PRrin- 
CESS enters, followed by Lapy ASTER 
and ‘THREE LApIEs-IN-WAITING.) 

Kine: Hello, Emma. What do you 
want? 

Princess: You know what I want, 
Father. That horrid little man, 
Pushoff — or Jumpoff or Kickoff or 
whatever his name is — tells you 
everything. Even one of my own 
attendants, Lady Aster, spies on me 
for him. (Turns to Lapy ASTER.) 
Don’t you, Lady Aster? 

Lapy Aster: Princess, you know how 
poorly paid a lady-in-waiting job is! 

PRINCESS: See, Father? Well, I refuse 
to marry that horrid tennis-playing 
Prince Square, and that’s that! 

BrGGAR (Emerging from behind throne) : 
Alms! Alms! Any old dollars you 
want to dispose of? Alms! 

2nD GuarD (As Guarps hustle him off 
left): You’d better get away from 
here — fast. Didn’t you see that 
look in the Royal Executioner’s 
eyes? 

QUEEN: Worries! What did I tell you? 

Kine (Pleading): Now Emma, you 


know you have to marry a prince by 


tonight. Prince Square is the only 
prince around, so unless you can 
come up with another prince by nine 
o'clock tonight, palace sundial time, 
you'll just have to marry Prince 
Square! 


QvuEEN: That reminds me, Henry. The 
palace sundial is running fast and 
will have to be repaired by tonight. 

Kina: I’ve been looking for a good sun- 
dial repairman. (7'urns to Emma.) 
The trouble with you, young lady, is 
that you’re too romantic. You’ve 
been reading too many Prince 
Charming stories. 

QUEEN: I think 
rather nice. 

KING: Square has a good head on his 
shoulders. 

Princess: A square head. All he ever 
thinks of day and night, is playing 
tennis. Tennis, tennis, tennis! 

KinG: Hush, child! He should be com- 
ing here any minute now. 

Ist GuarD: Your Majesty! Announc- 
ing Prince Square! 

QueEEN: I wonder what he’ll say when 
he learns you won’t marry him. 

PRINCE SQUARE (Bounding in, waving 
tennis racket): Tennis, anyone? Hello, 
your Majesty, everybody, Emma. 
Care for a fast set or two? 

2np GuarD (The Guarps drag in the 
BEGGAR, wrapped in a tennis net): 
Sire, the guards at the gate caught 
this beggar trying to sneak in be- 
hind Prince Square, disguised as a 
tennis net. What shall we do with 
him? 

BreaGar: Give him some alms and let 
him go. 

Ist Guarp: Silence, knave! 

PriME MINISTER (Kagerly): Let me 
behead him, your Majesty, I’m so 
out of practice. 

Kine: You might as well, Shuvoff. I 
can’t have beggars running around 
my kingdom. 

Breacar: No, your Majesty! 


Prince Square is 


Wait! 
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I’m not just a beggar. I’m a com- 
mon citizen. You must listen to me! 

Kine: Common citizen? Oh, that’s 
different. I always listen to the 
common citizens. 

Prince Square: I surely thought he 
was a tennis net. 

Kine: What are you, if you’re not a 
beggar. Do you have a trade? 

Breaaar: Indeed, sire. I am a sundial 
repairman — but very few people 
seem to want their sundials repaired 
these days. 

QueEeN: Henry! He can repair the 
palace sundial for the wedding. 
Kine: You're right! (Zo BraGgar) 
You’d better have that sundial 
working at nine o’clock tonight! 
Prime Minister: If you don’t, I'll get 
a little practice on my golf swing. 

(He swings his arms.) 


CURTAIN 


* 2 


SCENE 2 

TrmeE: A few minutes later. 

SETTING: The same. 

At Rise: The Prime MINISTER and 
the BEGGAR examine sundial. Brc- 
GAR holds satchel.) 

Prime MINISTER: Now that every- 
body’s gone to prepare for the 
wedding, you'll be able to work on 
the palace sundial. There it is! 
(Gestures) 

BeaGar: Thank you, sir. 

Prime Minister: Don’t thank me! 
Just be sure you have it ready by 
tonight. Farewell, I must leave 
now. I have some axes to grind. 
(Exits. Bracar puts down satchel 
and starts looking over the sundial.) 

BeaGar (70 himself): If I don’t have 


any interruptions, I should be just 
about able to do it in time. 

2np Lapy-IN-WarTInG (Enters left and 
calls back off-stage): Princess! Girls! 
Here’s that beggar fixing the sun- 
dial! I must say he’s a handsome 
beggar. Let’s watch him work. 
(Princess, Lapy Aster, and other 
LADIES-IN-W AITING enter and gather 
around.) 

3rD LApyY-IN-WaITING: Oh, yes, let’s! 

Princess: My, he is handsome! I 
hadn’t noticed before. 

4TH Lapy-1n-Warrina: I love to watch 
people work. 

Lavy Aster: I’ll bet he’d love to have 
us watch him. Wouldn’t you, fellow? 

Breaaar: Look, lady, I just came here 
to beg. 

3RD Lapy-IN-WaITING: But you’re not 
just a beggar! You’re a sundial re- 
pairman. 

4TH Lapy-1n-Warrina: I’ll bet you’re 
not even that! You don’t seem to be 
repairing that one very fast. 

Beaaar: Lady, you’d be surprised at 
how little help you are. 

Princess: J think he’s a Prince Charm- 
ing in disguise! 

Breaa@ar: Honestly, Princess, I’m only 
a tennis net in disguise. 

2nD Lapy-IN-WAITING: Princess, you 
read too many romantic stories. 

Lapy ASTER (Pointing off right): Look! 
Here comes the new cook that the 
King hired this morning! 

Princess (70 herself): I still think 
he’s a prince. At least I wish he 
were a prince. 

Cook (Entering, loudly): Prince! Char- 
lie Prince! How are you, Charlie? 
Still fixing sundials? (Starts to watch 
BEGGAR working.) 





Princess: Prince? 

Beacar: Hello, Sam. What’s cooking? 

Princess: Charlie Prince? 

BeaGar: How’s your wife, Sam? 

Cook: Putting on weight, Charlie. 
Must be my cooking, I guess. Look, 
Charlie, I’d like to talk with you, 
but the King’s having some kind of 
party tonight and I have to bake a 
cake. Take care of yourself, Charlie! 
(Exits left) 

BeaGar: I’m trying! (Turns back to 
work) Look at that sun! With all 
of these interruptions I’ll never be 
done in time. 

Princess: Is your name Charlie Prince? 

Beaaar: That’s right. 

Princess: You’re not really a prince, 
are you? I mean — royalty? 

Becear: Well, yes and no. I am a 
Prince. So was my father. All of 
my people have been Princes, but 
we’re not royalty. Prince is just our 
name. We’re common people. 

Princess (Aside): The Emperor wants 
me to marry a prince. The people 
want me to marry a commoner. 
(Looks at BeaGar) Charlie Prince, a 
common man. (Looks at LApDIEs-IN- 
Wairrina, then at BEGGAR again) Oh, 
girls, it’s getting late. You’d better 
go and get ready for the wedding — 
now! (LApIES-IN-WAITING start to 
exit left, except Lapy ASTER. BEGGAR 
looks at his work, shrugs his shoulders, 
and stops working. He takes an apple 
from his pocket.) 

Lapy Aster: Aren’t you coming, 
Princess? You have to get ready, 
too. 

Princess: Lady Aster, someday I’ll be 
queen. You will want to be my 
friend then, won’t you? 


Lapy ASTER: 
(Exits) 

Princess: Are you all finished with 
the sundial, Charlie? 

BeaGar (Eating apple): No, it’s too 
late now. These interruptions will 
be the death of me. 

Princess: Do you like me, Charlie? 

Beaear: I don’t know. When you 
kept me from finishing my work on 
time, I didn’t like you. But now 
that it’s too late, I’ll probably be 
losing my head over you. 

Princess: If I saved you from being 
beheaded, would you like me, Charlie 
Prince? 

Beaaar: I'd love you. 

Prime Minister (Off left): This way, 
your Majesty. Oh, I hope he’s not 
finished! 

Kina: Beggar, are you finished? And 
you, Emma, have you found another 
Prince yet? 

Beaaar: No. 

Princess: Yes. (Pause) Father, this 
beggar is really a prince, and he can 
prove it, too. He’s Charlie Prince, 
and he’s also a commoner. If I 
marry him, both your uncle and the 
people will be pleased! 

Prime MInister: Oh dear! 
get to execute him! 

Kine: What! Why, this is marvelous! 
There will be no war with the Em- 
peror and no revolution by the 
people! Wonderful! Quickly, my 
children— go get ready for the 
wedding. We'll have to get along 
without a sundial. 

Beaaar: No, we won't, sire! I have 
my portable sundial that I invented 
to wear on my wrist. Whenever I 


Good-bye, 


Princess. 


I won’t 





want to know what time it is I watch 
my wrist. 

Prime Minister: What do you call it? 

BecGar: A watch-wrist. 

PrINcEss: Come along with me, my 
Prince. (They start to go off left.) 
BraGar (About to take a bite of the 
apple): Call me Charlie. (They 

exit.) 

Prime Minister: Your Majesty, what 
about Prince Square? He may feel 
insulted when he hears what has 
happened. 

Kina: Worries! Always worries! 

Prime Minister: Oh, dear. What will 
Prince Square say? 


PRINCE Square (Enters right, bounding 
in with tennis racket): Anyone for 
tennis? I say, your Majesty, I just 
saw the Princess with a tennis net. 
She says she’s going to marry it. 

Kina: That’s true, Prince Square. 

Prince Square: I say, that is jolly. 
That will leave me much more time 
for my tennis. Always did prefer a 
good game of tennis to these beauti- 
ful princesses. 

Kina: Marvelous, my boy! That’s 
worthy of your ancestors — spoken 
like a real Square! (Quick curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Prince Is WHERE You Finp Hm 
Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Court costumes. Guards wear uni- 


forms. 
Beggar wears rags. 


k wears white apron, hat. 


Properties: Tennis racket, apple, wrist watch, 
tennis net, and satchel. 


Setting: The throne room in the palace of the 


kingdom of Pneumonia. Two t 


ones stand 


upstage center, with a sundial slightly to 
their left. There are exits at left and right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Maaic BooksHELF 
(Play on pages 35-42) 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; as many extras 
as desired. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Sally is dressed in school clothes; 
Tim, in pajamas, bathrobe, and slippers. 

for The Fairy Godfather wears a long a 
a tall, pointed hat. Peter Pan is dressed in 

The Young of Heart green. tights and jacket, and a green cap 
with a feather. Cinderella wears a ball gown 
and carries a glass slipper. Alice in Wonder- 
land wears a starched dress and pinafore, 
with a black velvet ribbon around her hair. 
Jack the Giant Killer wears tights and a 
jacket, with a knife in his belt. Dorothy 
wears a simple dress; Red Riding Hood, a 
red cape. Christopher Robin is dressed in 
short pants with suspenders and a striped 
jersey. 

Properties: Several books, a blanket, light- 
weight baseball bat, teddy bear, basket 
with cookies in it. 

- Setting: The living room in Sally’s and Tim’s 

MUSIC THEATRE INCORPORATED house. A door, a window, some bookshelves 

119 West 57th Street and two large easy chairs pulled close 

New York 19. N. Y. together are the important furnishings. 
Other furniture may be added as desired. 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Joy of Giving Thanks 


by Florence Liss and Nova G. Nestrick 


Characters 

Miss CorNELL, teacher 

Miss Fiske, principal 

KaMLA, pupil from Nepal 

SusIgE, narrator 

SALLY 

HARRY 

Mary 

PETER 

PRISCILLA 

WILLIAM 

REMEMBRANCE 

JOHN 

SQUANTO 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 

Mistress BREWSTER 

Mistress WINSLOW 

Mistress CARVER 

ANNE | 

DESIRE 

EDWARD 

RICHARD 

OTHER PILGRIMS 

OTHER PUPILS 

SETTING: A classroom. 

At Rise: The Pups are milling 
around, talking animatedly and help- 
ing one another into their Pilgrim 
costumes. 

Miss Corne vu: All right! Everyone 
get ready to rehearse his part. Is 
everyone ready? are you 
ready? The rest of you children sit 
down and be the audience until your 
parts come. (PupPILs in first scene 
take their places. Other Puptts sit in 


pupils 





| parts played 
| by the pupils 


Susie, 


“audience” chairs. Suste stands to 
one side of the stage to act as narrator. 
As she talks, 4 or 5 boys pantomime 
the action.) 

Susie: Scene One. The Landing of the 
Pilgrims. When the Pilgrims reached 
Plymouth their leaders went ashore 
in a small boat. They looked about 
and saw a tall hill — (She breaks off 
as the door opens.: Miss FIskE 
enters with Kamua, who has dark, 
straight hair and wears a sari. The 
PUPILS gaze in amazement.) 

Miss’ Fiske: morning, 
Cornell; boys and girls. 

Aut (Ad lib): Good morning. 
Miss Fiske! 

Miss Fiske: This is Kamla. Kamla is 
from Nepal. She is going to be with 
us this year. Her father is working 
with the United Nations. 

Miss Cornewu: Hello, Kamla. We're 
glad to have you with us. We’ve 
been expecting you, but we did not 
know just when you would come. 

Kama: I’m happy to be here. 

Harry: She speaks English! 

SALLY: S-s-sh! She will hear you. 

Kama: Yes, I learned to speak 
English in my country. My father 


Miss 


Good 


Hello, 


and mother speak English, too. 
Miss Fiske: I'll leave you now, Kamla. 
I know you will have a good time 
with these boys and girls. 
Miss CorNeLu: Come and sit by me, 
Kamla. This is Mary, to your right. 





This is John sitting by Mary. This 
is Sally. (She introduces all the 
PUPILS.) 

Mary: Kamla, what a pretty dress you 
are wearing! Is that what the girls 
wear in Nepal? 

Kam a (Shyly): Yes, my dress is called 
a sari. Many women and girls in 
Nepal wear them. I wanted to wear 
one of my American dresses but my 
mother thought that you would like 
to see this dress. 

Miss CorNELL: That was thoughtful 
of your mother, Kamla. We were 
just working on our play for Thanks- 
giving. Do you have a Thanksgiving 
Day in your country? 

Kama: No, I don’t think so. 

Miss CorNeELL: Will someone tell 


Kamla what we mean by Thanks- 
giving? 
Aut (Ad lib): We have turkey and 


cranberry sauce. The Pilgrims came 
over on the Mayflower. The Pil- 
grims had been in America only a 
year, and more than half of them 
died. The Indians were friendly and 
the Pilgrims wanted to give them a 
feast. 

Miss CorNeELL (Laughing): Wait! 
Let’s not all talk at once. Even I 
can’t understand it, and I know the 
story. How can we explain so 
Kamla can understand why we have 
Thanksgiving? 

Mary: Let’s act out our play for 
Kamla. 

Miss CorRNELL: That’s a good idea. 
Shall we start it again? (The 
Pups resume their places as actors 
or audience. Susie takes her place as 
narrator and 4 or 5 Pupi.s come for- 
ward to pantomime the events as told.) 


Susie: Scene One. The Landing of 
the Pilgrims. When the first Pil- 
grims reached Plymouth, their lead- 
ers went ashore in a small boat. 
They looked about, saw a tall hill 
where they could build their fort, 
trees which would furnish lumber 
for their houses, the wooded slope 
where they would place their houses, 
the rich soil for planting their crops. 
They agreed that this was the place 
for their new home. They fell on 
their knees and gave thanks. (One 
PupIu steps on imaginary shore, turns 
back and stretches his hand to the 
others to help them out of the boat. As 
the narrator talks, the Prraris see the 
tall hill, indicate where they will place 
their houses, bend to pick up soil and 
crumble it with their fingers. Agreeing 
that this will be their homesite, they 
kneel down and give thanks. At the 
end of the scene, they rise.) 

Miss CorNELL: That was well done. 
Now we are ready for the next 
scene. Actors in the tableau take 
their places. Those not in the play 
will be audience. (Five Pupms take 
positions for tableau. Mother stands 
in a walking pose, child at her left. 
Father, with gun on shoulder and alert 
for danger, stands at right of Mother, 
slightly in advance. Two small chil- 
dren follow close behind Mother, one 
looking fearfully over his shoulder. 
They all hold the pose as Sust® talks.) 

Susre: Scene Two. Pilgrims Going to 
Church. One reason that the Pil- 
grims came to America was to be 
able to worship God as they wished. 
Church was very important to them. 
In the midst of hardship and peril 
they attended church service regu- 





larly. The men carried their guns 
and were alert for any dangers. 
(As Suste finishes her speech, Puprts 
in the tableau relax their poses and 
look expectantiy toward Miss Cor- 
NELL. ) 

Miss Cornett: That scene is all right. 
John, be sure to hold your gun 
steady. Remember that you are a 
part of a picture. Now, everyone get 
ready for Scene Three. (Puprmts in 
next scene take their places. The 
others sit in the audience.) 

Susie: In this scene, Squanto helps 
the Pilgrims plant corn. The long 
cold winter was hard on the Pil- 
grims. Many of them got sick and 
died. But now the sun shone warm 
and bright. None welcomed it more 
than the children. 

PriscrtLa: Come, William, John, Re- 
membrance. We must get ready to 
plant the seeds we brought from 
England. 

WiuuraM: The ground is still hard. 
See, ’tis scarce an inch that my stick 
goes into the ground. 

Priscrtta: True, William. There is 
still much frost in the ground, but 
we can dig up the earth and prepare 
it for seeds. 

REMEMBRANCE: Priscilla, should we 
wait for Squanto? You remember, 
he said he would help us when it was 
time to plant. 

PriscitLta: So he did, Remembrance, 
but we can do much work before he 
comes. When you think how badly 
he was treated by those first English- 
men, ’tis hard to believe he would 
treat us as friends. Come, boys, dig 
up this patch of ground that the sun 
has made muddy. 


57 


Joun: ’Tis too hard. Must we work 
today? 

Wruuiam: A challenge! John, I will 
dig up this row faster than you can 
dig yours. 

Joun: That you will not, William. I 
am stronger than you. (They start 
digging with a will.) 

REMEMBRANCE: Priscilla, see! Squanto! 
Here he comes! He has kept his 
promise. 

Priscitta: So he 
Squanto. 

SquanTo: Welcome, white friends. You 
have dug the ground for planting. 
Have you brought the seeds? 

Curren (Ad lib as they crowd around 
him): Yes, Priscilla has the seeds in 
the little bag. Sec where I have dug? 
Squanto, is it well done? Even 
though there were times during the 
winter when we were hungry, we did 
not touch the seeds we had put aside 
for planting. Is it warm enough to 
plant the corn today? 

Squanto: Remember when I said it 
would be the time to plant the corn? 

WiiuiaM: I do, I do. You said, as soon 
as the oak leaves are as big as a 
mouse’s ear. And they are. I 
looked. 

Squanto: Good. You shall be the first 
to help me. Watch and do as I do. 

REMEMBRANCE: See, John, he digs a 
hole. Then he puts in a dead fish. 
Why is that? 

Joun: I heard Governor Bradford say 
it would make the ground rich. 
Now, why does Squanto put in two 
grains of corn? 

Wituam: That is so each corn hill will 
have a plant. If more than one 
comes up we can move them. 


has. Welcome, 





Squanto: There. 
corn this way. 


You plant all the 
It will grow well. 
Soon you will have plenty of food. 
Priscitta: Thank you for helping us, 
Squanto. You are a good friend. 
(As the scene ends, the actors turn 

toward Miss CorNELL. ) 

Miss CorneE.LL: That was well done. 
Now we are ready for the last scene. 

Susie: The final scene is the prepara- 
tion of the Feast. (The Pupits in 
the next scene take their places.) 

GOVERNOR BrapFrorD: Good day, Mis- 
tress Brewster. "Tis a busy day. 

Mistress Brewster: Busy, yes, in- 
deed. And I must confess there is a 
fear in my heart. Have you no fear, 
Governor? Think of permitting so 
many of those savages to come 
among us. 

GOVERNOR BraprorD: Nay, Mistress 
Brewster. Do you recall how Chief 
Massasoit came to us? We made a 
treaty of peace. Our agreement with 
him was that neither he nor any of 
his people would hurt any of our 
people. And we would not bring 
harm to any of his people. This 
pledge has been kept. 

Mistress Brewster: "Tis true, and I 
will try to put the fear from my 
heart. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD: | see the women 
and girls are all busy today. Need 
you more help from the boys? 

Mistress Winstow: Aye, Governor, 
the fires need someone to tend them 
constantly. 


And the woodpile is 


getting low. 

GOVERNOR BrapFrorpb: I will send the 
boys to help you. (Frits) 

Mistress Winstow: Anne, Desire, 
have you finished your tasks? 


ANNE: I have finished plucking the 
turkeys. 

DestreE: I have made the _ batter 
smooth and creamy. It is ready to 
be baked. 

Epwarp (Running excitedly): Indians 
have come! 

DestreE: Indians, already — how many? 

Epwarp: A full dozen of them. 

Mistress WINSLOW: Oh, dear! Come, 
come. If our guests have arrived we 
have no time for chatter. Here, 
take this pail and go for water. 

Mistress Carver: A full dozen Indi- 
ans, did you say? Mistress Winslow, 
have we enough food for that num- 
ber? 

Mistress WInsLow: Yes, there is 
food enough but our time for pre- 
paring it is short. Edward, we need 
more wood for the fire. 

RicuarD (Running tin): Mother, Indi- 
ans! So many of them! 

Mistress WINSLOW: Yes, yes, son. I 
know, but there is wood to be 
chopped. 

RicHArD: But there must be at least 
a hundred Indians. 

Mistress WinsLow: A hundred! Are 
you sure? 

Ricuarp: Yes, Mother, come see! 

Mistress CARVER: How can we feed 
them all? We have turkey and clams, 
but not enough for that number. 

RicHarD: They have brought venison 
with them — at least five deer. 

Mistress Winstow: Then there is 
plenty of food for all. Everyone 
must work faster to get ready for 
the feast. 

ANNE: More work! I thought we had 
finished our share and could now 
play. 





Mistress Carver: Think shame on 
such thoughts. Let us instead be 
thankful for our good fortune that 
food is so plentiful. We have many 
things for which to be thankful on 
this Thanksgiving Day! (As scene 
ends PUPILS in classroom applaud the 
actors. They join the group around 
Miss CorNELL.) 

Miss CorNnE.LL: Now, Kamla, do you 
understand our Thanksgiving Day? 

Kama: Yes, I think I do. Some 
people in my country celebrate a 
kind of holiday of thanks, too. It is 
not a national holiday, as yours is, 
but is one of the Hindu holidays. 
We call it the Festival of Tools. 

Miss Corneuu: Festival of Tools. 
How would you say that in Hindi? 

Kama: Visvakarma Puju. 

Pupits (Ad lib trying to say the name): 
Vis — what? I can’t say that word. 
Say it again, Kamla. 

Kamia: Visvakarma Puju. 

Harry: Do you have a feast 
and things? 

Kama: No, we do not have a feast, 
but we give thanks for our tools. 
In shops and homes a pitcher is set 
in a place of honor. 

ALL: Pitcher? You 
pitcher? 

Kama: Yes, something like that. 
This pitcher represents the god, 
Vis — 

Pupits (Triumphantly): Visvakarma 
Puju! 

Kata: That is right. He is the patron 
god of all workers. On this day the 
people place before the pitcher the 
most important tool in their work 
or trade. 

Miss Cornet: You mean, if a man is 


turkey 


mean a water 


a gardener he would put his rake 
before the pitcher? A painter would 
put his brush before the 
pitcher? 

Kama: Yes, his very best brush. 

Peter: A tailor would put his scis- 
sors — 

SaL.y: No, his needle. 

Kam.a: If he had more skill with his 
scissors, that is what he would place 
before the god. 

ALL (Ad lib): The barber, his scissors. 
What about the policeman? The 
butcher would put his knife before 
the pitcher. My dad would put his 
brief case. My sister would place 
her ballet slippers 

KamM.a: Boys and girls place before the 
pitcher the schoolbook they like best. 

Sautty: I’d put my arithmetic book. 
That’s my best subject. 

Harry: I certainly wouldn’t put my 
arithmetic book there. 

Mary: I’d put my best storybook. 


best 


Harry: Science for me. 

Peter: I’d put my knife and fork, 
because I like to eat. 

Miss Cornet: Kamla said you would 
put your most important tool. It 
may be different for each of you. 
Let’s let Kamla finish telling us 
about the celebration. 


KaMta: As each one places his favorite 
tool in front of the pitcher, he lights 
a candle and bows before the pitcher 
and the tool. 


Harry: Is that all there is to it? 

Kama: No, the worker says a prayer, 
thanking the tool for all the help it 
has given. He his tool to 
please continue the help in the com- 


asks 


ing vear. 





Sat.y: That’s the same idea we have 
for our Thanksgiving. 

Mary: Yes, we give thanks for what 
we have. 

Miss CorNnELL: Kamla has shown us 
that other countries besides our own 
have a special day for giving thanks. 

Harry: But we’re the only country 
that gives thanks about the Pil- 
grims. 

Perer: Of course, silly. That’s be- 
cause the Pilgrims settled in Amer- 
ica. Each country can have its own 
reason for giving thanks, can’t it, 
Miss Cornell? 

Miss CorNELL: Certainly, Peter. Cus- 
toms differ in all parts of the world, 
but the spirit of thankfulness is the 


same. 

Satiy: Miss Cornell, may we tell the 
other classes in our school about 
Kamla’s thanksgiving day? 


Peter: I have a better idea. Let’s 
make a play about it and add it to 
our American Thanksgiving play. 
That will show people that other 
countries give thanks for their 
blessings, too. 

Miss CorNeE.LL: That’s a fine idea, 
Peter. Most of our play will be about 
the Pilgrims and our country’s 
reasons for having a special day. 


But we’ll also include Kamla’s day 
of thanks. Shall we start working 
on it now? 

Aux (Talking together): Let’s. Johnny, 
you can show one of your paintings 
and put a paintbrush in front of the 
pitcher. Why don’t you read one of 
your stories, Sally, and give thanks 
for paper and pencil? (A babel of 
voices, as various PUPILS express 
their ideas) 

Miss CorNELL: Just a minute, boys 
and girls. (They stop talking and 
turn toward her.) Kamla doesn’t 
know the song we’re going to use 
with our play, the Thanksgiving 
Hymn. Suppose we sing it for her 
now so she can begin to learn it. 
(The Puptis face the audience as 
they sing the song. Kamua listens 
intently, joining in tentatively on a 
word or phrase as she senses what it 
will be.) 

Au: “We gather together to ask the 

Lord’s blessing, 

He chastens and hastens His will to 
make known; 

The wicked oppressing, cease them 
from distressing, 

Sing praise to His Name, He forgets 
not His own.” (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Joy or Givinc THANKS 


Characters: 8 male; 13 female; as many extra 
children in classroom as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Kamla wears a sari. Children tak- 
ing part in Pilgrim scenes wear partial cos- 
tumes as in rehearsal, such as stiff paper 
collars, cuffs, and cardboard buckles for 
men and boys; kerchiefs, caps and aprons 
for women and girls. Squanto wears khaki 
trousers with fringe down the sides. Others 
wear everyday modern dress. 


Properties: Guns for Pilgrim men; spades, 

sticks, bag of seeds, cardboard fish for 

lanting scene; mixing bowls and spoons for 
itchen scene; pail. 

Setting: A classroom, with movable chairs 
grouped as for an audience, at one side of 
the stage. Panels or screens hung with 
forest scenery may be used to suggest the 
scenery of the final performance. 

Note: The Thanksgiving Hymn may be found 
in most song collections for school use. 





A Visit to Goldilocks 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
Mamma Bear 
Papa BEAR 
Basy BEAR 
Hootie 
Toortin 
CUTIE 
GOLDILOCKS 
Morue_nr, Goldilocks’ mother 
FaTHER, Goldilocks’ father 

SCENE 1 

Time: Early afternoon in spring. 

Serrina: A clearing in the woods. 

At Rise: The THree Bears enter. 
Basy Bear is between MAMMA 
Bear and Papa Bear, holding their 
hands. 

THREE Bears (Singing to the tune of 
“Farmer in the Dell’): 

A-walking we will go, 

A-walking we will go. 

Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 

A-walking we will go. 

(They repeat song until they reach 
center stage.) 

Basy Bear: Where are we going? 

Mamma and Papa Bear (Singing): 
We’re walking through the woods, 
We’re walking through the woods, 
Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 

We’re walking through the woods. 

Basy Bear: I don’t want to walk 
through the woods. I’ve been there 
before — lots of times. 

MamMA and Papa Berar (Singing): 
Where would you like to go? 

Where would you like to go? 
Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 


The Three Bears 


Three Owls 


Where would you like to go? 

Baby Bear: I’d like to go visiting. 

Mamma and Papa Bear: Visiting! 
Whoever heard of visiting? Besides, 
where would we visit? 

Basy Bear: I'd like to visit Goldilocks. 

Mamma and Papa Bear: Goldilocks! 

Basy Bear: Yes. She came to see us. 
Now I'd like to visit her. 

Mamma Bear: What do you think, 
Papa Bear? 

Papa Bear: Whatever you say, my 
dear. 

Basy Bear (Jumping up and down): 
Please! Please! 

Mamma and Papa BeAr (Nodding their 
heads and singing): 

It seems a happy thought, 
It seems a happy thought, 
Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 
It seems a happy thought. 

Basy Bear: Then we're really going! 
We're really going to visit Goldi- 
locks. Come on, let’s hurry. (BABY 
Bear tugs at MamMMA and Papa 
Bear in an effort to hurry them, but 
they are halted by the entrance of the 
three owls, Hoorn, Toorre and 
CUTIE.) 

THREE Ow 1s: To-whit-to-whoo! 

What’s this you do? 

THREE Bears: We're going to visit 
Goldilocks. 

Hootie: My word! 

Tootre: Whoever heard — 

Cutte: Of such a thing! 

THREE Owts: What will you do when 
you get there? 





Papa Bear: I’m going to taste the big 
bowl of porridge to see if it’s too hot. 

Mamma Bear: I’m going to taste the 
middle-sized bow] of porridge to see 
if it’s too cold. 

Basy Bear: I’m going to taste the 
little, wee bowl of porridge, and if 
it’s just right I’m going to eat it 
all up! 

Hootie: Land sakes. 

Tootie: What a lot of mistakes — 

Cutie: Each one of you makes! 

THREE Ow 1s: That’s not the way to 
go visiting! 

Papa Bear: Then I’m going to sit in 
the great, big chair to see if it’s too 
hard. 

Mamma Bear: I’m going to sit in the 
middle-sized chair to see if it’s too 
soft. 

Basy Berar: I’m going to sit in the 
little, wee chair, and if it’s just right, 
I’m going to rock and rock till the 
bottom falls out! 

Hootie: Dear me, 

Toorte: It’s dreadful to see — 

Cutie: How rude you will be! 

THREE Ow 1s: That’s not the way to 
go visiting! 

Papa Bear: Then I’m going upstairs 
and try the great, big bed to see if 
it’s too hard. 

Mamma Bear: I’m going to try the mid- 
dle-sized bed to see if it’s too soft. 
Basy Bear: I’m going to try the little, 
wee bed and if it’s just right, I 

might fall fast asleep. 

Hoortte: Fie! Fie! 

Tootie: Oh, me and oh, my! 

Cutie: You’re making me cry! 

THREE Ow s: That’s not the way to go 
visiting! You'll never be invited 
again! 


Basy Bear: But that’s what Goldi- 
locks did when she came to our 
house! 

Papa Bear: She tasted our porridge! 

Mamma Bear: She sat in our chairs! 

Basy Bear: And she went to sleep in 
my bed! 

THREE Owts: But Goldilocks is older 
now! She knows better! She’s 
learned how to be polite. 

Papa Bear: Is it very hard? 

MamMa Bear: Does it take very long? 

Basy Bear: Could we learn to be 
polite? 

THREE Ow s: It’s easy. We'll teach 
you. (As the THREE OwLs sing the 
following song to the tune of “Old 
MacDonald,” they pantomime the 
action. The THREE BEARS join in on 
some of the lines. If desired, children 
in audience or rest of classroom may 
sing this song.) 


First you knock upon the door. 

Knock, knock, knock, knock, knock. 

If no one comes, you knock again. 

Knock, knock, knock, knock, knock. 

With a knock knock now, and a 
knock knock then, 

Now a knock, then a knock, 

Every time a knock, knock. 

First you knock upon the door, 


Knock, knock, knock, knock, knock. 


Then you wait till someone says: 

“Won’t you please come in?” 

And then you bow and then you say, 

“Thank you, ma’am,” and grin. 

With a handshake here, and a hand- 
shake there, 

Here a shake, there a shake, 

Everywhere a handshake, 

That’s the way to greet your hosts, 

Shake them by the hand. 





Once inside, your host will say: 

“Won't you please sit down?” 

And then you say, but not until, 

“Thank you, ma’am, I will.” 

With a chat about this, and a chat 
about that, 

Now a chat, then a chat, 

All the time a chit-chat. 

Then you talk of this and that, 

Till it’s time to go. 


When you leave, be sure to say: 

“Thank you very much. 

I had a very pleasant time, 

Thank you very much.” 

With a thank you here, and a thank 
you there, 

Here a thank, there a thank, 

Everywhere a thank you, 

You'll be sure your host will then 

Ask you back again. 


TurREE Bears: Thank you, thank you 


very much. 
Papa Bear: Now we know just what 
to do and say. 
Mamma Bear: I am sure Goldilocks 
will be glad to see us. 
Basy Bear: And maybe she will ask 
us to come again. (They skip off.) 
THREE Ow1s: To-whit-to-whoo! 
Goodbye to you! 
And have a good time! 
CURTAIN 
* * * * * 
SCENE 2 
Time: Later the same day. 
SettinG: The home of Goldilocks. A 
screen at one side of the stage serves as 
a door. There are three empty chairs 
in the room. 
At Rise: FATHER ts reading his paper. 
MorHER is sewing. GOLDILOCKS 7s 
playing with her doll on the floor. 
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The THREE BEARS enter near screen, 

THREE Bears (Singing to the tune of 
“Old MacDonald’’): First we knock 
upon the door. (All three knock on 
screen. GOLDILOCKS stops playing, 
MorHER stops sewing, and FATHER 
stops reading.) 

Morner, FATHER and GOLDILOCKS 

(Looking toward the door and singing 
to the tune of “Who's That Knocking 
at My Door’’): 
Who’s that knocking at the door? 
Who’s that knocking at the door? 
Who’s that knocking at the door? 
Who is here to see us? 

Papa Berar (Singing): It is I, the Papa 
Bear. 

Mamma Bear (Singing): It is I, the 
Mamma Bear. 

Basy Bear (Singing): It is little Baby 
Bear. 

THREE Brars (Singing): We have 
come to see you. 

Moruer, FATHER and GOLDILOCKS: 
The Three Bears! 

Go.piLocks: What shall we do? 

Fatuer: Let’s call the police! 

Go.piLocks: Let’s run and hide! 

Moruer: Don’t be silly. They are our 
guests. (Singing) 

We will hurry to the door, 
We will hurry to the door, 
We will hurry to the door, 
And say: ‘How do you do. 

FaTHER: Of course, Mother. You are 

quite right. (Singing) 
We will shake them by the hand, 
We will shake them by the hand, 
We will shake them by the hand, 
And say: ‘‘Please, do come in.” 

GotpiLocks: I am not afraid 
more, Mother. (Singing) 

We will lead them to a chair, 


” 


any 





We will lead them to a chair, 
We will lead them to a chair, 
And say: “Please, do sit down.” 
(All three go to door.) 

Moruer: How do you do. 

FaTHeR (Shaking hands with Papa 
Bear): Please come in. (THREE 
BEARS enter room.) 

GoupiLocks (Indicating chairs): Please 
do sit down. 

Fatuer: The big chair is for Mr. Bear. 

Moruer: The middle-sized chair is for 
Mrs. Bear. 

Go.piLocks: The little wee chair is for 
Baby Bear. 

Moruer: We are so glad you came. 

Papa Bear: It was such a fine day for 
a walk through the woods. 

Mamma Bear: And Baby Bear wanted 
to go visiting. 

Basy Bear: So we came to see our 
friend, Goldilocks. 

Moruer: Goldilocks, you will find 
some milk and cookies for our guests 
on the dining room table. (Go ptI- 
LOCKS exits.) 

Papa Bear: I’m so glad you were at 
home today, so we could visit you. 

FaTHER: We like to have company. 
(GoLDILOcKS enters with milk and 
cookies, which she passes to her guests 
and her parents. Each thanks her.) 

Mamma Bear: These cookies are de- 
licious. 

Papa Bear: This milk is good and cold. 

Baby Bear: Everything is just right. 

Mamma Bear: When you come to 
visit us, I will bake some honey 
cakes. 

Papa Bear: I 
garden. 

Basy Bear: I will let you play with 
my toys. : 


will show you my 


MoruHer, FatHer and GOLDILOCKS: 
Thank you very much. 

Mamma Bear: We really must be 
going. (Rises) 

Papa Bear (Rising): Thank you for a 
pleasant afternoon. 

Basy Bear: Thank you for the milk 
and cookies. (Rises) 

Mamma Bear: Do come to see us soon. 

Fatuer: Thank you. I would like to 
see your garden. 

Morue_r: I have always wanted to see 
your house in the woods. 

yoLpILocks: And I will not break 
your chairs or eat up your porridge. 

Moruer: Goldilocks knows better 
now. She would never go into a 
house when folks are not at home. 

Faruer: It’s more fun to go visiting 
when you know the rules. 


Aut (Joining hands, skipping around 
in a circle, and singing to “Farmer in 
the Dell’): 

We've had a lot of fun, 
We've had a lot of fun, 
Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 
We've had a lot of fun. 


Moruer, FATHER and GOLDILOCKS 
(Singing as the THREE BEARS move 
off-stage) : 

Be sure to come again, 
Be sure to come again, 
Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 
Be sure to come again. 

Turee Bears (Turning and singing): 

Be sure to visit us, 

Be sure to visit us, 

Ha, ha, ha and ho, ho, ho, 
Be sure to visit us. (Curtain) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 68) 





Thanks to Sammy Scarecrow 
by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
SamMy ScARECROW 
Mart ELLEN 
SANDY SQUIRREL 
WALLY 

TimE: Thanksgiving Day. 

Sertine: A corn field. 

At Rise: On left stage center is SAMMY 
Scarecrow. He is quite dilapidated 
and hangs on two crossed sticks in a 
haphazard way. SANDY SQUIRREL is 
scurrying about the corn shock. 

Sammy (Sadly) : 


Today is Thanksgiving, 
But what need of living, 
The crows have all flown away. 


No more come they thieving, 
And I am left grieving, 
I’m useless this Thanksgiving Day. 


That’s a bit of poetry I made up. I 
have time for ali sorts of thinking 
since I’m not looking after the corn 
any longer. This is a sad Thanks- 
giving Day for me. Nothing to be 
thankful for, I say. Nobody cares 
about a scarecrow when the corn is 
safely shocked. When one isn’t busy 
doing something useful he can’t be 


thankful. 


SANDY (Comes to SCARECROW): 
You’re useful to me, old Sammy! 
Sammy: You’re a thief, Sandy, and I 
don’t call it being useful to help you 
in your stealing. I want to protect, 

not to harm. 


Sanpy: You won’t tell on me, will you, 
Sammy? You can’t, because it’s 
against rules to talk when anybody 
is near. I’m sorry for you, Sammy. 
You do look a bit worse for the wear. 
But I can’t stay and talk. My 
Thanksgiving dinner is ready. I’ll be 
back for dessert. (Frisks off-stage 
right.) 

Sammy: Oh, hum! I suppose I may as 
well take another nap. (Pretends to go 
to sleep. Enter Wauty and Mari 
ELLEN, who is carrying a gaily dec- 
orated basket.) 

Wat.y: What a surprise we have for 
Thanksgiving dinner! 

Mart E.ven: I’m glad we hid the nuts 
until Thanksgiving Day. Only this 
morning Mother said it wouldn’t 
seem like a Thanksgiving dinner 
without a basket of nuts. I could 
hardly keep from telling her. 

WaLLy: But you didn’t tell. Secrets 
and surprises are lots of fun when you 
keep them secrets and surprises. 
(Children go to the corn shock. WALLY 
kneels down and begins searching 
among the cornstalks.) There must 
be a whole basketful here. 

Mart Evuten (Kneels beside him): 
There should be. We spent a half day 
gathering them. There were so few 
this year. 

Wa tty: I can’t find any! That’s queer. 

Marr Euuen (Stands up and looks 
around): Are you sure this is the 
right corn shock? 





Watty (Stands, too): Yes. Don’t you 
remember? It was the one nearest 
Sammy Scarecrow. 

Mari Evuen: Yes, I do remember. We 
chose it especially so Sammy could 
keep an eye on them. 

Watty: Much good it did. They aren’t 
here. 

Mart Evien (Kneels again): Let me 
look. No, I can’t find any either. 
Can’t blame Sammy, though. Poor 
fellow, one of his eyes is washed 
away by the rain and the other one 
is blurred. 

Watiy: Maybe it was on the other 
side of the shock we hid them. (Goes 
behind shock.) 

Mart ELLen (Goes to SCARECROW): 
Now if Sammy could talk perhaps he 
could tell us what happened to those 
nuts. Couldn’t you, Sammy? (ScaRE- 
crow nods head) Look, Wally, he’s 
nodding his head. 

Way (Comes from behind corn shock): 
Who’s nodding whose head? 

Mart ELLEN: Sammy Scarecrow. I 
said perhaps he could tell us where 
the nuts are and he nodded his head. 

WALLy (Comes to Scarecrow): It was 
only the wind blowing his head 
about. 

Mart Evien: Well, maybe so. (Fz- 

Scarecrow) His neck is 

awfully wobbly. He’s wobbly all 

over. Poor Sammy! He 


amines 


was SO 


handsome when we put him out 


The wind 


bundle of 


Now look at him. 
and rain have made a 
rags of him. 

Wa ty (Returns to corn shock): Well, 
mooning about the old fellow won’t 
help find those nuts. 

Mart Evien: But I feel sorry for him. 


here. 


He spent his whole life guarding the 
corn, and now he’s lonely and un- 
happy, and it’s Thanksgiving Day! 

Wa.iy: Well, how can we thank a 
scarecrow? 

Mart Euvien: We could take him home 
with us and fix him up. Then we 
could use him again next summer. 

Watty: Yes, we could. I’m sure the 
old fellow would like that. We could 
keep him in the barn. 

Marti Exvien: And I could mend his 
coat and paint eyes so he could see 
better. 

Wa ty: And I could find him another 
hat and some better shoes. 

Marr ELLEN: Oh, Wally, let’s do it! 
Let’s show him we’re thankful for 
what he’s done for us! 

Wa tty: All right. But it doesn’t make 
up for our lost surprise. We can’t 
put him in our basket and put him 
on the table and say, “‘Surprise!”’ 

Mart Exuen: No, that would be a joke 
rather than a surprise. 

Watiy: And jokes don’t belong to 
Thanksgiving. That’s Halloween. 
I do wish we could find those nuts! 
(Begins looking again) 

Marr Even: I’m going to take him 
down. He must be tired hanging 
on to those crossed sticks. (Begins 
to loosen SCARECROW) 

Wa.tiy: No use looking any more. 
There aren’t any nuts there. I sup- 
pose we may as well go. (Comes 
back to SCARECROW) 

Mart Eien: Let’s take Sammy with 
us. 

Watty: I guess we may as well make 
somebody thankful. (As the children 
begin to loosen Sammy, SANDY SQuIR- 
REL peeps around the corn shock.) 





Mart Euvuen: Look, Wally, there’s a 
squirrel. 

WALLY: Sure enough. I'll bet he’s the 
thief. He stole our nuts. Where do 
you suppose he put them? 

Mari Even: If Sammy could talk, 
I’m sure he could tell us. Couldn’t 
you, Sammy? (Scarecrow nods 
head.) 

WALLY: Say, it’s funny that whenever 
you ask a question the wind blows 
Sammy’s head up and down. (Squir- 
REL goes back behind corn shock.) 

Mart E.ven: There, the squirrel’s 
gone. He saw us. 

WaLLy: Come on. Let’s take Sammy 
down. You take that side of him. 
... Look out, he’s falling. (Scare- 
crow tumbles down and nuts roll 
about him.) 

Mart Even: See. He did know. The 
squirrel hid the nuts in his pockets. 
Look! His pockets are full of nuts! 

WaLLy: Sure enough. Sammy was 
guarding them for us. I’m glad you 
insisted that we take him along. 
(Children gather up scattered nuts and 
put them in the basket.) 


Mart ELLEN: Sammy can carry the 
rest of them in his pockets and we'll 
help him along. How thankful we 
are to him for helping us and how 
thankful he’ll be for our care. (Chil- 
dren help Sammy to his feet. He 
brightens up and looks happy. He 
tries to hold up his head which wobbles 
over now and then.) 

Wa.tiy: We'll have nuts for 
Thanksgiving dinner after 
Thanks to Sammy Scarecrow! 
out stage left.) 


our 
all. 
(Go 
Sanpy (Comes to center of stage and 
looks after them): 


There goes my dessert! 

Today is Thanksgiving. 
Sammy’s glad he is living. 

His friends are taking him away! 


Because of my thieving 

The children were grieving, 

But now they are thankful and gay! 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the November, 1946, issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Sammy is dressed as the usual scare- 
crow — a shabby black coat and pants, a 
bunch of straw showing out from under a 
black high hat. Long sticks may be pushed 
into his sleeves to give him the stiff, scare- 
crow look. Sandy is dressed in a gray 
flannel costume and hood. Pipe cleaners 
may be used for his whiskers, and a large 


bushy or furry tail should be attached to 
his back. The children wear everyday play 
clothes. 

Properties: Nuts; basket, gaily decorated; 
cornstalks. 

Setting: The stage is bare except for the scare- 
crow in the center, leaning haphazardly on 
crossed sticks. At right center there are 
some corn shocks to indicate the field. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








New Books! 


Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joun MuRRAY 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 
taining one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety of settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
and talents of young actors. 


Junior and Senior High 350 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. 8S. Burack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from great 
literature: Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 
Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of he Lake, Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Children’s Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytv1a E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora’s Bor, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require a 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 620 pgs.; $5.95 


PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Visit To GOLDILOCKS 
(Play on pages 61-64) 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; 4 male or 
female. 


Playing Time: 12 minutes. 


Costumes: The Three Bears are dressed as 
bears. The owls wear owl costumes. Goldi- 
locks wears a pretty dress. Her mother 
wears a cotton dress and an apron. Goldi- 
locks’ father wears a sport shirt and slacks 


Properties: Newspaper, sewing, doll, milk, 
cookies. 


Setting: sceNE 1: A clearing in the woods. 
The stage may be bare, or may be set with 
trees, flowers, etc., as desired. SCENE 2: A 
room in the home of Goldilocks. There are 
two chairs for her parents and three empty 
chairs of different sizes. A screen may 
serve as a door. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











Ik you are not now a regular 
annual subscriber to Plays, 
The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, subscribe now and 
become eligible for the advantages 
which a subscription offers you. 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by current subscribers 
royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS (published monthly October 
through May). 


(CI enclose $ 0 Send bill 
(One year, $5.00 — Two years, $9.00) 

















Part Four 


American Education Week Play 





Mary’s Invitation 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mary 
Rut 
JESSICA 
Tim 
JoE NELSON 
Mrs. Cook 
Mrs. Barry 
Mr. LEeskov 
Miss HAMILTON 
CHORUS 
SCENE 1 

Time: The present. 

SertinG: A small park or square in the 
midst of a business area. 

At Rise: Mary enters with her friends, 
Ruts and Jessica. Each girl carries 
an envelope. As they approach center 
stage, Jessica drops hers. 

Ruta: Be careful, Jessica. You dropped 
your invitation. 

Jessica (Picking it up and brushing it 
off): No harm done! It’s as good as 
new. 

Mary: You certainly wouldn’t want 
to lose it. Miss Hamilton wants 
every single one to be delivered. 

Rutu: My mother already knows 
about Open House. I’ve been talk- 
ing about it for a week. 

Jessica: My whole family’s coming 
whether they get an invitation or 
not. You couldn’t keep them away 
if you tried. 

Mary: Oh, dear! I’m so worried. 

Ruta: Why are you worried? You 
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already know your song for American 
Education Week. 

Mary: It’s not that. It’s my invita- 
tion. 

Jessica: What’s wrong with it? Miss 
Hamilton corrected all our invita- 
tions before we put them in the 
envelopes. 

Mary: There’s nothing wrong with it. 
My mother can’t come to visit 
school in the afternoon. She works, 
and of course Daddy does, too, so 
there’s no one to give it to. 

Jessica: How about an aunt or uncle, 
or even a cousin? 

Mary: We don’t have any relatives 
here. 

Rurtnu: Then give it to a neighbor. 

Mary: You don’t know our neighbor- 
hood. Our neighbors aren’t in- 
terested in the schools. 

Rutu: They’re taxpayers, aren’t they? 

Mary: I guess so. 

Jessica: Then the schools really belong 
to them. They should look after 
their interests. 

Ruta: Miss Hamilton says every- 
body should visit the schools. 

Mary: I know, but it sounded better 
when she said it. More convincing, 
somehow. 

Rutu: Well, you can at least try. 

Jessica: You've written the invitation 
and it shouldn’t be wasted. 

Ruta: Miss Hamilton says our room 
could win the attendance banner if 





every pupil brings at least one guest. 

Mary: I wouldn’t want our room to 
lose the banner on account of me. 

Jessica: Don’t worry, Mary. You'll 
find someone to accept your invita- 
tion. (Looks at watch) I must 
hurry. Mother doesn’t like me to 
be late. Bye — see you tomorrow. 
Are you coming my way, Ruth? 

Rutu: Yes, I have to stop at the 
library. So long, Mary. And stop 
worrying about that invitation. All 
you have to do is find one person in 
your block who cares about the 
schools. (Starts to exit, then returns) 
Say, I have an idea. My dad is a 
salesman, and every time he starts 
out to sell something, he makes a list 
of prospects. 

Mary: What are prospects? 

Rutu: Prospects are people who are 
most likely to buy. 

Mary: But I’m not selling anything. 

Rutu: It’s the same thing, in a way. 
Just sit down and make a list of the 
people in your neighborhood most 
likely to accept your invitation. 
Try it, anyhow. There’s nothing to 
lose. (Calling after Jessica) Wait 
for me, Jessica. I’m coming. 

Mary (Sitting down on bench): A list 
of prospects. That’s not a bad idea. 
(Gets out notebook and pencil from 
her pile of schoolbooks) Now, let me 
see. There’s no good listing the 
Bentons, the Clarks, the Snyders or 
the Grays because they all have 
children of their own who will be 
delivering invitations for American 
Education Week. There’s Mrs. Ben- 
net. She might come. And there’s 
little Miss O’Malley who lives all 
alone in the big house on the corner, 


but she hardly goes any place. 
I might ask Mrs. Graham, but she’s 
always going to parties in the after- 
noons. Oh, dear; I can’t seem to 
think of anybody. (Tim enters with 
a bag of newspapers. He crosses 
behind Mary’s bench and pulls a lock 
of her hair as he passes.) 

Mary (Startled): Goodness gracious, 
Tim Mullens. You almost scared the 
life out of me. 

Tim (Leaning over back of bench): What 
are you doing anyhow? I never saw 
you sitting on a park bench before. 

Mary: I’m making out my list — my 
list of prospects. 

Tim: What prospects? 

Mary: I’m trying to find someone who 
will accept my invitation to come to 
our Open House, so I’m listing all 
the possibilities. 

Tim: How many do you have? 

Mary: Hardly any. 

Tim (Looking at her list over her 
shoulder): That’s because you have 
too many women. You should try 
the men. 

Mary: Who, for instance? 

Tim (Pondering): Well, you might try 
Joe, the barber. He should be in- 
terested in kids. He cuts most of 
the hair in this neighborhood. 

Mary: That’s not a bad idea, Tim. 
Mr. Nelson is a very friendly man. 

Tim: Sure, he is. That’s why most 
poeple call him “Joe” instead of 
“Mr. Nelson.”’ He’ll be coming out 
of his shop most any minute now. 
Maybe you can catch him on the 
run. 

Mary: Thanks, Tim. I'll try. He 
should be able to make it because 
his shop is closed Thursday after- 





noons. That was a good idea, Tim. 

Tm: No charge for an idea, Mary. 
Glad to help out. Maybe I’ll stop 
on my way back from the paper 
route to see how you’re doing. Lots 
of people come through this park on 
their way home from work. You 
should be able to nab quite a num- 
ber. Here comes Joe now. (Mr. 
NELSON enters.) Try your luck on 
him and I’ll keep my fingers crossed. 
(Tm exits, holding up a paper and 
calling.) Evening paper! Get today’s 
news today! Latest edition! 

Mary (Rising and approaching Mr. 
NELSON): Hello, Joe. Aren’t you 
leaving a bit early? 

Jor: Hello, Mary. Yes, it is early, but 
the shop is open this evening and I 
want to have supper and get back. 

Mary (Nervously): Joe, I have some- 
thing to ask you — something terri- 
bly important. 

Jor: Now, Mary! If it’s tickets, you’re 
just wasting your time. Every 
youngster in town comes into the 
barber shop with tickets. 

Mary: It’s not tickets this time, Joe. 
In fact, I’m not selling anything. 
I’m giving you something. 

Jor: What’s the catch? 

Mary: There’s no catch, Joe. It’s an 
invitation. This is American Edu- 
cation Week and I’m inviting you to 
visit our school on Thursday after- 
noon. We’re having our Open House 
for parents and friends. Here is the 
invitation. You can read it for your- 
self. (Hands him invitation which he 
opens and reads) 

Jor (Reading): “Dear Mother and 
Dad.” Say, this isn’t for me. I 
have no children. 


Mary (Pointing to letter): Look, Joe, 
it says down below, ‘Dear Friend.”’ 
You are a friend, aren’t you? At 
least you’re my friend, and I am the 
one who’s inviting you. 

Jor: Now, Mary, this is very nice of 
you to extend this invitation, but — 
well — I’m afraid I can’t make it. 


Mary: But, Joe, your shop is always 
closed on Thursday afternoons. 

Jor: Yes, yes, I know it is. But what 
would I do in school all afternoon? 

Mary: Joe, we’re having a special pro- 


gram. I’m going to sing a song. 

Joe: That’s great, Mary. Good luck 
to you. 

Mary: Wouldn’t you like to hear it, 
Joe? (Angling him toward bench) 
Here. Sit down a minute. I’ll sing 
it for you. It will only take a minute. 

Jor: O.K., Mary. Let’s hear it. 

Mary (Singing to tune of “Oh, Dear, 
What Can the Matter Be’’): 

Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter 
be? 

Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
Parents don’t visit the schools. 

They visit the circus, they visit the 
neighbors, 

They visit the show to see clashing 
of sabres, 

They visit their clubs and they talk 
of their labors, 

But why don’t they visit the schools? 


They care for their houses, they care 
for their money, 

They buy television and think that 
it’s funny, 

They go out for golf if it’s rainy or 
sunny, 

But why don’t they visit the schools? 





JoE (Applauding): That’s a cute song, 
Mary, and I guess you’ve really put 
the sixty-four thousand dollar ques- 
tion to music. 

Mary (Running to him): Then you'll 
come, Joe? 

Joe (Shrugging his shoulders): Mary, 
this sort of thing isn’t for me. The 
schools aren’t any of my business. 
I don’t have any kids. 

Mary (Drooping): Oh, dear, I’m so 
disappointed. 

Joe (Rising and patting her on the 
shoulder): Chéer up, Mary. It isn’t 
the end of the world. Some other 
day maybe I can come. That’s it. 
Ask me some other time, and maybe 
I can arrange it. 

Mary (Looking at invitation): But, Joe, 
my invitation... 

Joe: You won’t have any trouble with 
that invitation, Mary. Lots of 


people would be delighted to accept. 
Mary: Name one. 
JoE (Looking around blankly and then 
spotting two women who enter): Let 


me see ... there’s ... How about 
Mrs. Cook or Mrs. Barry? Here 
they come now. You can ask them 
right away. (Edging off-stage) And 
thanks, Mary. It was nice of you to 
think of me. (Exits) 

Mary (Approaching Mrs. Cook and 
Mrs. Barry who are laden with 
packages. One is pushing a grocery 
cart.): Hello, Mrs. Cook. Good 
evening, Mrs. Barry. Looks as if 
you two have been shopping. 

Mrs. Cook: All afternoon, dearie, and 
my feet are killing me. 

Mrs. Barry: Are you just going home 
from school, Mary? 

Mary: Yes. I’ve been working on our 


Open House for American Education 
Week. 

Mrs. Cook: The schools do such in- 
teresting things these days. 

Mrs. Barry: Much nicer than when I 
went to school. 

Mary: I’m so glad to hear you're in- 
terested in our schools. 

Mrs. Coox: Naturally we’re inter- 
ested in the schools. We help pay 
for them, don’t we? 

Mrs. Barry: The way taxes are going 
up is something scandalous. 

Mary: I wouldn’t know about that, 
but I do know we’re having an Open 
House at our school on Thursday 
afternoon, and I would like to ask 
you ladies to come. 

Mrs. Coox: Thursday afternoon? 
Why, I’d love to come, dearie, but 
I have a standing appointment at 
the hairdresser’s every Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mary: How about you, Mrs. Barry? 

Mrs. Barry: It’s sweet of you to ask 
me, Mary, but that’s the day for my 
bridge club. Some other time, 
maybe. 

Mary (Sadly): I’m so sorry. I do so 
want someone from our block to be 
there. 

Mrs. Barry: Well, how about Mrs. 
Martin? Did you ask her? 

Mrs. Cook: Oh, she couldn’t come, 
dear. That’s her day for the sewing 
circle. 

Mrs. Barry: Thanks for asking us, 
Mary. Try us again sometime when 
your school has something going on. 

Mrs. Cook: Yes, indeed. We'll be 
glad to come — some other time. 
(Exit Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Barry.) 

Mary (Angrily): Some other time! 





Some other time! I’m sick of hear- 
ing it. (Flopping on bench) I might 
just as well tear up this invitation 
and be done with it. Not a soul on 
our block cares about the schools. 

Tm (Entering from direction in which 
he previously made his exit): Well, 
how’s tricks? How are you doing? 
Did you get rid of your invitation? 

Mary: I’m getting rid of it all right. 
I’m going to tear it up. 

Tm: You can’t do that! We all 
promised Miss Hamilton we’d de- 
liver our invitations. 

Mary: How can I deliver mine if no 
one will take it? 

Tim: Didn’t my suggestion about Joe 
the Barber work out? 

Mary: Nothing works out. Nobody 
wants to come. They just don’t care 
about our school. 

Tim: Sure they do. Lots of people 
care. You just happened to hit the 
wrong ones. Say, have you tried Mr. 
Leskov? 

Mary: Who? 

Tm: Mr. Leskov — you know, the 
little man who has the Oriental rug 
shop. 

Mary: Now why would I try Mr. 
Leskov? He hasn’t been in this coun- 
try long enough to know anything 
about our schools. He wouldn’t be 
interested. 

Tim: Look. Here he comes. Why 
don’t you try him? (Mr. Leskov 
enters. He carries a rolled-up rug 
under one arm.) 

Mr. Lesxov: Hello, Mary. Hello, 
Tim. How goes your world today? 

Tim: Fine, Mr. Leskov. Just fine. 

Mr. Leskov: But look at our little 
Mary’s face. There is no smile. 
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(Peering at Mary closely) 
world out of order, child? 

Tim: She has troubles, Mr. Leskov. 

Mr. Leskov: Troubles! But you are 
far too young to have troubles. 
Troubles are only for us older people. 

Mary: My trouble is I can’t get any- 
one to come to visit our school on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Leskxov: Why do you want some- 
one to visit your school? 

Mary: Because it is American Educa- 
tion Week, the week set aside for 
visiting schools. See, I have an in- 
vitation to deliver, but everyone in 
our block is too busy to come. 

Mr. Leskov: What about me? My 
rug shop is in your block, and I live 
over the rug shop. 

Mary: Oh, Mr. Leskov. Would you 
come? Would you really come? 

Mr. Leskov: Sure I come. I like to 
see what goes on in school. 

Tim: What did I tell you, Mary? 
You’ve got yourself a customer. 
Mary: That’s wonderful, Mr. Leskov. 

Simply wonderful. 

Mr. Leskov: I think so, too. I too old 
to be scholar, so I be visitor, O.K.? 

Mary: O.K. and double O.K. Our 
teacher wants to show people what 
a fine school we have. 

Mr. Lesxov: Good idea. Fine idea. 
School good place — wonderful place. 
Everybody in town should go see. 

Mary: I wish everybody felt the way 
you do, Mr. Leskov. What makes 
you so different? 

Tr: Mary was afraid you had been in 
this country too short a time to care 
about our schools. 

Mr. Leskov: I care. I care very 
much. You see, my parents come 


Is your 





from country where education was 
very expensive or entirely forbidden. 
My mother often told stories of how 
children learned to read behind 
locked doors and drawn shades. 

Tim: Why weren’t they allowed to 
learn to read, Mr. Leskov? 

Mr. Leskov: Very simple. Children 
learn to read, they read books about 
other countries. They learn new 
ways of life. They learn about free- 
dom in other lands. Pretty soon they 
grow wise. When they grow up, 
they throw off chains. They make 
revolution. 

Mary: I see. 

Mr. Leskov: But when I come to this 
country, I see children of my home- 
land getting free education here. I 
see whole families go to school, learn 
many things; get good jobs, make 
money, live in free world — all 
because of education. You bet I go 
to school with you on Thursday. 

Mary: It’s a date, Mr. Leskov. I 
think you’re the greatest. 

Tm: That 
Leskov. 
Mary: My goodness! 
on our committee. 
Mr. Leskov: Committee? 


goes for me, too, Mr. 


I wish you were 


Tim: She means the publicity com- 
mittee that boosts Education Week 
throughout the town. 

Mary: They put up posters and make 
speeches and urge people to visit the 


schools. 

Mr. Leskov: I like that. I help to 
boost. I tell you what. You come 
over to my shop and help me make 
poster. We put it in rug shop win- 
dow — great big letters. (With elabo- 
rate gesture) Come one! Come all! 


Mary: Celebrate American Education 
Week in the American Way! 

Tim: Visit your schools! 

ALL (Pointing fingers toward audience) : 
You'll like what you see! 

CURTAIN 
* * + ~ * 
SCENE 2* 

Time: The afternoon of the Open House. 

SetTrinG: The school classroom. 

Art Rise: Miss Hamitton, the teacher, 
leads the class in a song, to be sung to 
the tune of “‘How do you do, everybody, 
how do you do.” 


Au: How do you do, everybody, how 

do you do. 

Is there anything that we can do for 
you? 

You can watch us read and write, 

And for you we will recite. 

How do you do, everybody, how do 
you do. 


How do you do to our parents, how 
do you do. 

You will soon see what is what and 
who is who. 

You will meet our teachers, and 

You will shake them by the hand! 

How do you do to our parents, how 
do you do. 


How do you do, friends and neigh- 
bors, how do you do. 

Oh, we know how much our school is 
costing you, 

So be right up on your toes, 

See where all your money goes, 

How do you do, friends and neigh- 
bors, how do you do. 

*Scene 2 is included for the convenience of the 


teacher who may wish to present a classroom demon- 
stration. The play may end with Scene 1, if desired. 
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Rutu: We're glad to see you here 
today, 
And hope that you'll remember 
You’re welcome all the year around 
As well as in November. 

Jessica: We children try to learn to be 

Good citizens like you, 
And keep our country strong and 
free, 
As you have taught us to. 
Tim: These schools of ours are training 
grounds, 
For leaders yet to come, 
For workers who will do the work 
That always must be done. 
ALL: So you boost us, and we'll boost 
you, 
And work and plan together, 
Until we have the best of schools 
And best of nations ever.* 

Miss Hamiiton: It’s 
thing to have so many of our 
parents and friends visiting us 
today. This is one of the best at- 
tended programs we have ever pre- 
sented, and I think that high at- 
tendance is due to the efforts of 
some of our own pupils and their 
friends. We wish to say a special 
word of thanks to our good friend, 
Mr. Leskov, who helped to advertise 
our Open House. Mr. Leskov, 
would you say a few words? 

Mr. Leskov (Coming to stage from 
audience): Since I come to America, 
I celebrate many weeks — Iced Tea 
Week, Straw Hat Week, Bow Tie 
Week, and many other really won- 
derful weeks. But best of all I like 
this week, American Education 


a wonderful 


* At this point the real teacher of the class intro- 
duces any demonstration the class may have prepared 
for this occasion. If there is no demonstration of class- 
work, or after the demonstration is completed, the play 
continues. 
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Week, and I tell you why. This 
week, we all get together — the 
pupils, the teachers, the principals, 
the superintendents, the boards of 
directors, the friends, the neighbors, 
the relatives, the aunts, the uncles, 
the cousins ... the fathers ... the 
mothers ... and we all learn and 
understand what goes on in our 
schools. That makes us very happy. 
It makes us happy because we work 
together on something that is im- 
portant to all of us... our boys and 
girls. It’s like the song I hear these 
children singing on the playground 
... The More We Get Together, the 
Happier We'll Be. 

ALL (Singing to the tune of “Did You 
Ever See A Lassie?’’): 

The more we get together, together, 
together, 

The more get 
happier we'll be. 
For our school is your school, and 
your school is our school, 
The more we get together 
happier we'll be. (Curtain) 


THE END 


we together, the 


the 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mary’s INVITATION 


Characters: 3 male; 6 female; male or female 
extras for chorus. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: 3 envelopes for girls; pile of school- 
books, notebook and pencil for Mary; bag 
of newspapers for Tim; pow and a 
grocery cart for Mrs. Cook and Mrs. 
Barry; rolled rug for Mr. Leskov. 

— SCENE | is in a small park in the 
midst of a business area. There is a park 
bench at right center. A painted backdrop 
of trees may be used. SCENE 2 is in a 
classroom. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Have you tried these all-time favorite plays 
from past issues? 


Melodramas 


ABNER CRANE FROM HAYSEED LANE 

Jr. & Sr. High 
4 male; 5 female 30 min. Sets: a farmhouse living 

room; the inn 

A rustic romp in Snaggletooth, Vermont, where city 
slicker Daniel J. Loophole’s plans for the Widow 
Rhode’s farm and her beautiful daughter Glory 
are unexpectedly and neatly foiled by the bashful 
bachelor, Abner Crane. Matching wits — and 
wit — with Abner also brings disaster to Loop- 
hole’s accomplices, vamp Fifi LaTour and the 
cynical Quigley J. Quack. A hilarious take-off on 
the oldtime melodrama. 


THE NATIVES ARE RESTLESS TONIGHT 

Jr. & Sr. High 
10 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: Darkest Africa 
When the savage Marilyn Mau-Mau tribe goes on 
the warpath against the British safari, beautiful 
Hermione Fig-Newton finds herself and her parents 
in danger of oming stew. In the nick of time, 
the handsome hero, Brian Broadbow, unravels the 
villainous plot which incited the jungle uprising 
and wins the hand of fair Hermione. 
farce for teen-agers. 


A hilarious 


FEUDIN’ FUN Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 3 female 25 min. Set: a cabin 
Since there’s no good Fudge but a dead Fudge, 
Paw Hogwash claims that killing Fud, comes 
under heading of public improvements. When Paw 
discovers that the handsome stranger Ronald Candy 
is really a hay 2 he arranges for a family shooti 
pute. Little does he know that his relatives wi 
ome double-wedding guests. A hilarious hill- 
billy farce, featuring all the familiar stock char- 
acters. 


WAY, WAY DOWN EAST Jr. & Sr. High 
5 male; 4 female 25 min. 
Sets: farmhouse living room; a woods; the railroad 
trac 

With the mortgage on the old homestead about to 
be foreclosed, Hepzibah and Ezekiel Ludlow 
face ruin and the poorhouse unless Ronald, the 
handsome hero who loves their beautiful daughter, 
Lily, can sell his invention. How Lily escapes death 
on the railroad tracks; how the diabolical plot of 
the villain, Tedious J. Impossible, is foiled, make a 
melodrama of the gay nineties that is sure-fire 
entertainment for both actors and audience. 





Comedies 


TEEN AND TWENTY Jr. & Sr. High 
4 male; 5 female 35 min. Set: a living room 


When teen-age Jennifer is forced to share her room 
with Madge, a sophisticated twenty-year-old house 
uest who y borrows her best clothes and 
er boy friend, affairs reach a state of crisis in the 
Waine household. A comedy of misunderstandings 
that are finally resolved in a surprising and de- 
lightful denouement. 


LOVE FROM BUD Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 2 female 30 min. Set: a living room 


“My dear,’ asks Mr. Saunders innocently, “do 
you think this pin would be appropriate for a man 
to give his best girl?’ Mrs. Saunders is delighted, 
since she was sure he'd forgotten their wedding 
anniversary. Proper payments made to his son, 
Bud, by Mr. Saunders, assure him that Mrs. 
Saunders will never know that the gift was pur- 
chased by Bud for his best girl. 


“N" FOR NUISANCE Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 3 female 30 min. Set: an artist's studio 


Saralee Gibson considers her kid brother her per- 
sonal slave — so when Saralee's contest entry, a 
portrait of femme fatale Celia Baylor, is found 
wrecked, pevehoioey, major Blair Kelley thinks the 
rebellious Billy did the damage. Meanwhile Billy 
is entering another painting in the contest, a por- 
trait of Celia with her hair in curlers that Saralee 
has promised to keep hidden. This snarled situa- 
tion is finally straightened out to everyone's satis- 
— as Saralee gets a new perspective on kid 
rothers. 


THE KING’S CREAMPUFFS Middle Grades 
5 male; 4 female 30 min. Sets: a palace; a witch's den 


The fantastic Court of Delicatessia is unlike any 
other royal court. The King loves creampufis, the 

ueen loves romantic novels, the Princess loves 
the Page, and Algernon loves to say two words and 
only two words. As for the Witch of All Witches, 
she just loves making trouble. Not everyone in 
this hilarious household lives happily ever after, 
but everyone gets his just deserts — or desserts, 
as the case may be. 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to non-subscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. 


Other- 


wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Part Five 


Curtain Raiser 





Word of Honor 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 
MINNIE WEBB 
STELLA WEBB 
Mr. Hiaerns 

Time: The present. 

Serrine: The living room of Minnie 
and Stella Webb. 

At Rise: Sretta Wess, an elderly 
spinster, is seated in the armchair. 
She weeps softly, but with considerable 
emotion. After a few moments, MIN- 
NIE WEBB, her sister, enters. 

Minnie: Stella! Stella Webb! (STELLA 
glances up. She takes one look at 
MINNIE, then bursts into a loud sob.) 
Stop it! Stop it, I say! 

STe.ia: Oh, Minnie! 

MINNIE: Now you just cease that 
wailing, Stella. I’m ashamed of you 
—carrying on like a siege of stormy 
weather. Blow your nose and start 
talking. (STELLA wipes her eyes and 
rises.) 

Sre.ia: I don’t know what made me 
do it. (Gloomily) But this house zs 
cluttered, Minnie, and there are just 
the two of us living here. 

MINNIE: Stella, stop beating around 
the rosebush. I can tell you’re en- 
tangled again. 

STELLA: I was impulsive. 

Minnie: Like you’ve been for sixty 
years. 

STELLA (With effort): Minnie, I said 
you and I would sell the old china 
tea set. 


MINNIE (Startled): The china tea set? 
(With a gasp) Stella, you didn’t! 
STELLA (Nods in defeat): It all hap- 
pened when I dropped into Mr. 

Higgins’ Antique Shoppe. 

Minnie: Stella, did you tell Mr. 
Higgins we’d part with the china 
tea set? (STELLA nods.) But it’s 
been in the family ever since I can 
remember! 

STELLA: I regretted it, Minnie, the 
moment I’d left his antique shop. 
But I’d given him my word, and the 
Webbs haven’t gone back on their 
word of honor for six generations. 
As you've always said, the word of a 
Webb is as dependable as the Fourth 
of July. 

Minnie: Just what did you tell Mr. 
Higgins? 

Sre..A: I said he could take the set to 
his shop. He thinks he can find a 
buyer. If he does, he’s to settle with 
us after he deducts his commission. 

Munnle (Shaken): Stella Webb, you’ve 
done some reckless things in your 
time, but this takes the Parkerhouse 
rolls! 

SreLiA: Mr. Higgins is coming for the 
set this afternoon! (Breaks into a 
loud sob) 

MINNIE (Grimly): That old skinflint 
of a Mr. Higgins! He’s been trying 
to get his hands on that tea set for 
ten years. Then you go and give 
him your word — 





Sretta (Wails): Minnie, I’m_ so 
ashamed! (Desperately) I know we 
mustn’t part with that dear china, 
so you have to come up with an 
idea. 

Minnie: That’s what you always say, 
after you find yourself in a barrel of 
piccalilli. 

Sretta: Maybe you can make Mr. 
Higgins change his mind. 

Minnie: Mr. Higgins is not a man who 
changes his mind. He’s about as un- 
yielding as cement, and you've 
given him the Webb word of honor. 
(With a gloomy sigh) I don’t know 
what I can do. (She breaks off 
suddenly.) Wait a minute. (She 
faces STELLA.) Now let me get this 
straight — you told Mr. Higgins he 
could take our tea set to his shop? 
(STELLA nods. For a moment MINNIE 
doesn’t speak.) Of course you can’t 


go back on your word, Stella, but 


after Mr. Higgins arrives, if he 
should decide he didn’t want the tea 
set, that would release you from the 
obligation. 

STELLA: Minnie, you do have an idea! 

Minnie: Maybe. 

STELLA: Bless your dear little heart! 
(Rushes to MINNrE) Tell your sister 
all about it. 

Minnie: I will not! If I did, you’d 
probably spill the lima beans — and 
right in front of Mr. Higgins. 
(Thoughtfully) But Iam going to try 
something on him. (Warningly) 
And if it’s to work, you have to fol- 
low right along with me, Stella. 
Don’t you dare act surprised or 
upset or confused. (A loud off-stage 
knock is heard.) 

STELLA (Frightened): It’s Mr. Higgins! 


Minnie: Sit down, Stella! Quickly! 

STELLA: I still don’t understand. 

Minnie: Stop arguing! Everything is 
all right. (She gives STELLA a Little 
push toward sofa. The knock on door 
is repeated. STELLA sinks onto sofa. 
MINNIE opens door. Mr. Hiaerns 
enters.) 

Mr. Hiaerns: Ah, Miss Minnie! (He 
removes his hat.) My dear lady — 
good afternoon. 

MINNIE: Good afternoon, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaerns: And Miss Stella! What 
a joy to see you again. And how are 
you? 

Minnie: As usual, she’s overcome. 

Mr. Hiaarns (7'0 Minnie): No doubt 
your delightful sister has told you 
of our little business deal. 

MINNIE: She has. 

Mr. Hiaarns: Then there’s no need for 
irrelevant explanations. 

Minnie: None at all, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Higerns (Beams with self-assur- 
ance): I did think at first that Miss 
Stella was going to back down — 
after she’d given me permission to 
pick up the tea set. But I had her 
golden word of honor. 

Minnie: I know. 

Mr. Hiaerns: And of course we're all 
aware that a Webb never goes back 
on his word. 

Minnte: If you still want to carry the 
tea set back to your shop, Mr. 
Higgins, we have no objection. 

Mr. Hiaains (Rubs his hands ex- 
pectantly): Indeed I do. I knew I 
could depend upon the Webb sisters. 
So if you’ll just bring in the china, 
I'll take it out to the ear. 

MINNIE: Sit down, Mr. Higgins. (She 
indicates chair.) 





Mr. Hiaarns: Sit down? (Smiles) 
I can think of nothing I’d enjoy 
more, Miss Minnie, but it just so 
happens that I’m in a considerable 
hurry. 

Minnie: I said sit down, Mr. Higgins. 
You can spare a few extra minutes. 

Mr. Hiaearns: But I — 

MINNIE: Mr. Higgins! 

Mr. Hiaarns (Hastily): Why yes, of 
course. (/e sits.) 

Minnie (70 Mr. Hiaains): We've 
been thinking, Mr. Higgins — 
haven’t we, Stella? 

STELLA (Vaguely): Indeed — yes. (To 
Mr. Hiaains) We've been simply 
bubbling over with thoughts. 

MINNIE: We've been thinking that if 
we’re to part with the family tea set, 
we should use it once more before 
you carry it away. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Use it once more? 


Minnie: As a final ceremony. A fare- 
well tea party, you might call it. 
STELLA: Like the Boston Tea Party — 

Minnie: Stella, I’m talking. 


Mr. Hiaains 
here — 

MINNIE: It won’t take long, Mr. 
Higgins, and of course you're in- 
cluded. (70 Sre.ua) Isn’t he, Stella? 

STELLA: Yes. We wouldn’t do any- 
thing unless we included Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

Minnie: The tea’s almost ready. 

Mr. Hiaatns (Starts to I’m 
sorry, ladies, but I simply can’t stay. 

MINNIE (With authority): Relax, Mr. 
Higgins. (Mr. Hiaarns drops back 
into chair.) 

STELLA (As MINNIE starts toward door): 
Can I help you, Minnie dear? (She 
starts to rise.) 


(Annoyed): But see 


rise): 


Minnie: You stay right here, Stella. 
Mr. Higgins needs somebody to en- 
tertain him. (MINNIE ertts. STELLA 
sits on sofa.) 

STELLA (7'0 Mr. Hiaarns): Minnie just 
loves her little ceremonials. 

Mr. Hiaarns (Grimly): Miss Stella, is 
this foolishness necessary? 

STELLA: If Minnie says so, then it must 
be necessary. And I for one could 
certainly use a cup of tea right now. 

Mr. Hiaearns: I hadn’t planned on this 
delay. You should have been firm 
with your sister. 

Sretta: When Minnie makes up her 
mind about something, she’s like 
the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Mr. Higearns: This is something of a 
surprise to me. 

STELLA: Me, too, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hieerns: Was your sister upset 
by your decision to part with the 
china? 

STELLA: Well, you know Minnie. She 
gets over things in a hurry. (Pause) 
Thank goodness. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Of course my prospec- 
tive customer may not offer much 
for the set. In that case my pay- 
ment to you would be small. But 
I’m sure that would make no dif- 
ference to you lovely ladies. After 
all, none of us cares to hoard useless 
articles, do we? 

STELLA: I suppose not. 

Mr. Hiaarns: And since I have the 
Webb word of honor — 

MINNIE (Off-stage): Stella! Oh, Stella! 

STELLA: Yes, Minnie? 

MINNIE (Off-stage): Open the door, 
please. 

SreLtta (To Mr. Hiaerns): She must 
have the tea ready. (To MINNIE) 





Coming! (7o Mr. Hiaerns) Isn’t 
she a fast worker? 

Mr. Hicerns (Nods): You have to be 
a fast worker in this age. (STELLA 
opens the door. MINNte enters. She 
is carrying nothing, but from the 
position of her hands and arms, she 
appears to be holding a tray. Through- 
out the remaining action of the play, 
MINNIE appears to be handling 
the tray and china. STELLA gasps. 
STELLA’s back is to Mr. Hiaarns, 
and MINNIE appears to take no notice 
of STELLA’s reaction. Mr. HiGGrns 
sees MINNIE, and gives a violent start.) 

Minnie: Here we are, Mr. Higgins — 
ready for our little tea party. (She 
places “‘tray’’ on coffee table.) Isn’t 
it simply lovely? 

Mr. Hiaerns (A mazed) : What’s lovely? 

MINNIE: Why, the tea set, of course. 
Really, Mr. Higgins, you act as 
though you’d never laid your eyes 
on this set before. 

Mr. Hiaeins (Gazing at coffee table): 
Have — have I? 

Minnie: Mr. Higgins — really! 

Mr. Hiaains: What is this? A joke? 

Minnie: Mr. Higgins, are you trying 
to make fun of this priceless tea set? 
(She indicates the coffee table.) 

Mr. Hiaerns: I — I — (He breaks off. 
STELLA has recovered from her initial 
shock, and seems to realize MINNIE’S 
plan.) 

STELLA: Mr. Higgins, is something 
wrong? 

Mr. Hiagerns: Well, I - 
it, too? 

STELLA: See what? 

Mr. Hiaerns: The tea set? 

STetta (Affects surprise): Why, of 
course! 


Do you see 
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Minnie: I didn’t know you had eye 
trouble, Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Hiaarns: I haven’t! That is— 
Oh, dear — 

MINNIE: You don’t often see such a 
graceful teapot, do you? And these 
delicate little cups and saucers! 
(Sighs) Stella and I are going to miss 
them. Aren’t we, Stella dear? 

STELLA (Vigorously): I should say we 
are! (SreLua steps to coffee table, 
and points down at it.) I love that 
little sugar bowl. Don’t you think 
it’s simply out of this world, Mr. 
Higgins? 

Mr. Hicerns (Weakly): It certainly is. 

Mintz: I doubt that your prospective 
customer has ever seen a china tea 
set quite like this. 

Mr. Hiaerns (With effort): I’m sure of 
it. 

Minnie: Shall I serve the tea, Stella? 

Srevia: I wish you would. I’m always 
so afraid I'll break something. 
(MINNIE moves behind the coffee 
table.) I know you’d be terribly upset 
if I smashed one of these cups, 
wouldn’t you, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hieerns: Would I? I mean — 
yes. Yes, indeed. Miss Minnie — 
Minnie (Cheerfully): Yes, Mr. Hig- 

gins? 

Mr. Hiaetns That tea set — (He 
points) 

Minnie: What about it? 

Mr. Hiaearns: Haven’t you made a 
slight mistake? 

Minnie: Mistake? 

Srecita (70 Mr. Hicerns): Of course 
not, Mr. Higgins. This is the tea 
set we discussed when I was in your 
shop. 

Mr. Hiaerns: It is? 





Srevia: This set is the only one we 
own. (Smiles) And you’ve inspected 
it often enough in the past. 

Minnie: Mr. Higgins, aren’t you well? 
I declare, you are pale. 

Sre.ia: A nice cup of hot tea will fix 
him up. (Mr. Hieers shudders.) 
Minnie: You'll take your tea straight, 

Stella? 

STELLA: Please. (MINNIE pretends to 
lift the teapot. She picks up an im- 
aginary cup and saucer and pours 
from pot into cup.) 

MinniE: I brought in this lemon, 
Stella. I thought perhaps you and 
Mr. Higgins would like lemon in 
your tea. (She hands “cup” to 
STELLA.) 

Mr. Hiaarns: Lemon? 

Minnie: This lemon on the table, Mr. 
Higgins. (She indicates coffee table.) 
Although I know you are surprised. 

Sretita: But why should Mr. Higgins 
be surprised? 

Minnie: Because I didn’t have time to 
slice this lemon before I brought it 
in. (To Mr. Hiaearns) It does look 
a bit out of place, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Hiaarns: It certainly does. 

Minnie: It isn’t often that I place an 
unsliced lemon on a plate and bring 
it into the living room. (7'o STELLA) 
I stepped over to the little fruit 
market next door and picked up this 
lemon. But I realized that Mr. 
Higgins was in a hurry, so I didn’t 
take the time to cut it. 

Sreuia: I’ll get a knife, Minnie. 

Mr. Hiaarns (With a yell): No! 
(STELLA and MINNIE gaze at Mr. 
Hiaarins.) I mean — never mind. 
Please don’t bother. 
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Minute: Don’t you take lemon in your 
tea, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hiaerns: I’m afraid not. 
wipes his brow.) 

STELLA (Sipping “‘tea’”’): My, this is 
delicious tea, Minnie, and I honestly 
believe it tastes even better from 
this cup. 

Minnie: Don’t drop the saucer, dar- 
ling. If anything happened to this 
set, I’m afraid Mr. Higgins would 
have a mental breakdown. Or aren’t 
you the mental breakdown type, 
Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hiaerns: I’m not certain. 

MINNIE (Pretends to pour another cup 
of tea from pot): It is strange about 
the mental condition of some people. 
They pride themselves on being per- 
fectly sane and normal. Then all at 
once something pops inside of them, 
and they end up with all sorts of 
horrible hallucinations. I remember 
one of our friends —a lovely old 
man. He was the picture of health, 
but one day he walked into a store 
and couldn’t see a clerk or a cus- 
tomer — although they were all 
around him. 

STELLA: I remember. They took him 
to an institution, didn’t they? 

Minnie (Nods): A hopeless case. Such 
a tragedy. You'll have sugar in 
your tea, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hiaerns (Jn panic): I don’t 
believe I care for any tea. 

MInnieE: No tea? Why, Mr. Higgins, 
I am sorry. I supposed you were a 
confirmed tea drinker. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Not today. (He sud- 
denly rises.) I think I’d better go. 

STELLA: Go? So soon? 

Minnie: But it will take a little time 


(He 





to wash out the cups and pack the 
set. I thought we’d wrap the china, 
place it in a basket — 

Mr. Hiaarns: Some other time, please. 

STELLA: Minnie, perhaps Mr. Higgins 
would like to take along a single piece 
— perhaps a cup. He could show it 
to his prospective customer. 

Mr. Hiaerns: Never mind. 

Minnie: Oh, but you must, Mr. 
Higgins. That’s a nice idea, Stella. 
You can wrap one of these cups in a 
newspaper. There’s one on the 
table. 

Mr. Hiaarns (Moans): 
please — 

Sre.ia: It won’t take a moment, Mr. 
Higgins. (She moves to table and 
tears a page from paper.) 

Mr. Hiaerns: But I — 

Minnie (Jo Mr. Hiaarins): Not a 
word of protest, my dear man. I 
declare, Mr. Higgins, I’m afraid 
you’re not quite up to par today. 

Mr. Hiaearns: I’m all right — I think. 

Sre.ua: Here you are, Minnie. (M1v- 
NIE takes the paper.) 

Minnie: Are you sure one cup will 
be sufficient? (Mr. Hieerns nods 
weakly.) Then one cup it will be. 
(She pretends to select a cup and 
wraps it in paper.) Here it is, 
Stella, all ready for Mr. Higgins. 
(STELLA takes the paper to Mr. 
HiGG1ns.) 

Sretia: Don’t drop it, Mr. Higgins. 
(Horrified, Mr. Hiaarns takes the 
paper.) 

Minnie: We should give Mr. Higgins 

the unsliced lemon, too. 

Srexua: Of course! 

Mr. Hiaearns: No, no! 

MinnIe (As STELLA tears another sheet 


Please — 
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from newspaper): Come now, you’re 
strong enough to carry a china cup 
and a lemon. 

Sre.ia: We'll wrap the lemon for you, 
too. (She gives MINNIE the paper.) 
I know how men are — they never 
like to carry anything unless it’s 
properly wrapped. (MINNIE pretends 
to wrap the lemon.) You're going 
directly back to your shop? 

Mr. Hiaerns: I think I'll stop at a 
doctor’s office on my way. 

Minnie: An excellent idea. You 
really don’t look well, Mr. Higgins. 
Here’s the lemon, Stella. (STELLA 
takes the ball of paper to Mr. 
Hiaears.) 

STELLA (Smiles): With our compli- 
ments, Mr. Higgins. (Mr. Hiagerns 
holds his hat. Sre.ua takes hat from 
him and presses the paper into his 
hand.) One nice fresh lemon. And 
if you should wish the entire tea 
set, we’d be glad to — 

Mr. Hiaertns (Groans): No, no! Just 
let me out of here! 

Sretta: Of course, Mr. Higgins. 
(STELLA places Mr. Hiaerns’ hat on 
his head.) 

Minnie: I’m sorry you must hurry 
along, Mr. Higgins. But do come 
back when you’re feeling better. 

Sre.ua: I’m glad you’re going to see a 
doctor. I hope he finds nothing 
serious. 

Minnie: Goodbye, Mr. Higgins. (Mr. 
Hieerns doesn’t answer. Like a 
sleepwalker, he exits. STELLA closes 
door and turns to Minnie. For a 
moment they do not speak, then they 
burst into laughter.) 

Sre.ia: Minnie Webb, you’re a genius! 

Minnie: Did you see his face! 





STELLA: White as the desert! 

Minnie: He was certain he’d lost his 
mind! 

Sretta: We must have looked crazy, 
picking up china, drinking tea, 
handing out a lemon — 

MINNIE: Well, we're not 
which is all that matters. 

STELLA: And our precious tea set — 
saved! 

Minnte: But I’m warning you, Stella 

— if you get into one more entangle- 
ment, I will lose my mind. 

STELLA: On the word of a Webb, 
Minnie — I’ve been carried away 
for the last time. (There is a sharp 
knock on the door.) Who’s that? 

Minnie: If it’s another one of your en- 
tanglements, Stella, I’m resigning 
as your sister. (MINNIE opens the 
door. Mr. HIGGIns enters, carrying 


crazy — 


a wad of paper. MINNIE and STELLA 
look surprised.) Mr. Higgins! 


Mr. Hiaarns: Miss Minnie, I’m afraid 
I walked out without thanking you 
for your hospitality. I fear I was 
not quite myself, but I’m much 
better now. (He smiles.) I do hope 
you dear ladies will forgive me, even 
if I didn’t accept a cup of tea. It 
did look delicious. 

Minnie: What? 

Mr. Hiaarns. By the way, I won’t be 
needing this. (He hands MINNIE the 
wad of paper.) I’m sure you'll have 
more use for it than I. (Smiles) 
Goodbye, and thank you. (He exits. 
MINNIE and STELLA are stunned.) 

STELLA: Minnie, what did he give you? 
(Both stare at the paper. MINNIE 
slowly unwraps it, finally pulling out 
a lemon.) 

Minnie: A lemon! A real lemon! 
(They stare horrified at the lemon as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Worp or Honor 
Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Mr. Higgins wears a conservative 
business suit and hat. Stella and Minnie 
wear rather old-fashioned dresses. 


Properties: Handkerchief, newspaper, and 
lemon. 


Setting: The living room of Stella and Minnie. 
The room is comfortable, but very old- 
fashioned. Furnishings include a sofa, a 
coffee table, an armchair, and another 
small table. 


Lighting: No special effects, 
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The White Whale 


by Marion A. Taylor 


Characters 

HERMAN MELVILLE 

AHAB 

Tony 

TASHTEGO 

CAPTAIN 

QUEEQUEG 

BILpAD 

QuOHOG 

SAILORS 

Kory-Kory 

FAYAWAY 

ScHoo., CHILDREN 

NATIVES, 6 or more, male and female 

Voice or Mosy Dick 

ScENE 1 

Time: A morning in October, 1840. 

SerrinG: The scenes are presented by 
having a spotlight pick out simple 
props set up on an otherwise bare 
stage. 

At Ruse: Spotlight singles out the left 
side of the stage, where several SCHOOL 
CHILDREN sit on wooden benches. 
HerMAN MELVILLE holds a ruler, 
and is pointing out verb forms, 
“T don’t. You don’t. He doesn’t,” 
etc., which are written on the black- 
board. 

MELVILLE: Now, boys and girls, re- 
peat after me what I’ve written on 
the blackboard. “I don’t. You 
don’t. He doesn’t.” All together 
now. (CHILDREN repeat with him in 
a chorus, except that some say, “You 
doesn’t, He don’t,’’ etc.) 


CuHILDREN: I don’t. You don’t. He 
doesn’t. We don’t. You don’t. 
They don’t. bk 

MELVILLE: William Jenks, do I hear 
you saying, “He don’t’? 

WiuraM: Yes, sir, but that ain’t no 
error, is it? (The rest of the CHILDREN 
snicker.) 

MELVILLE: How many times must I 
tell you, “He doesn’t’’? 

Wiru1amM: But what if he done it? 
(CHILDREN laugh.) 

MELVILLE: William, you will stay in 
tonight after school and write, ‘He 
doesn’t,” one hundred times. That 
will be all now, everybody. You 
may go out for recess. (There is a 
shout as the CHILDREN run off left. 
MELVILLE sits down on one of the 
benches.) School teaching. How I 
loathe it! And I hated selling hats 
and running errands for the bank. 
Oh, to be on the high seas again, as 
I was a couple of summers ago! 
(As MELVILLE muses, the spotlight 
fades a little and a weird, shadowy, 
purplish-red light pervades the school- 
room. AHAB enters left. Sinister 
music is played off-stage while AHAB 
speaks.) } 

AHAB (Jn a sinister tone): I am Captain 
Ahab, seeking my revenge upon 
Moby Dick, the white whale. Once 
I encountered the great monster on 
the high seas, and he tore off my leg. 
Herman Melville, help me seek my 





revenge. Help me find Moby Dick 
so that in the final encounter I may 
triumph over him. (Gives a mad 
laugh and exits hobbling on his 
wooden leg.) 

MELVILLE: Who was that? Am I 
dreaming, or is this schoolroom 
haunted by spirits? (Off-stage is 
heard mysterious sea music. The 
purplish-red light is succeeded by a 
sea-green light.) 

Voice or Mosy Dick (Deep and mys- 
terious): I am Moby Dick, the great 
white whale, come from my haunts 
in the dark, slimy depths of ocean to 
lure you out to sea. With Ahab you 
will engage in the pursuit of me, as 
Ahab seeks his fiendish revenge. 
But in the end I will triumph, as 
nature will inevitably triumph over 
puny man. (Low, wicked laugh as the 
sea-green light gets a bit more yellow.) 


MELviILLE: Moby Dick. I have often 
heard the sailors talk of him — the 
great white whale of the Pacific, who 


has become legend. (The music 
shifts to a rousing sea chantey as the 
spotlight grows more yellow. Tony 
enters left.) 

Tosy: I am Toby, Herman Melville. 
Come ship on the whaler Acushnet 
with me, and we'll sail on the bound- 
ing main to all parts of the seven 
seas. (Topsy exits.) 

MELviILLE: Toby! Whoever you are, 
I heard your voice as plainly as if 
you were in this very room. Who 
are these spirits that come to taunt 
me? (Polynesian music off-stage for 
the rest of the scene. FAYAWAY 
enters.) 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, come to 
the Marquesas. My name is Fay- 


away, and I live in an enchanted 
land on the other side of the world. 

MELVILLE: Fayaway! That voice! It 
is like the sound of violins. 

Fayaway (Beckoning): Messair Mel- 
ville, come, come to the Marquesas, 
and I will show you groves of coco- 
nuts, coral reefs and bamboo temples, 
sunny valleys planted with bread- 
fruit trees, carved canoes dancing on 
the flashing blue ocean. 

MELVILLE: Fayaway, your face is like 
a soft flower. 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, come to 
the Marquesas, and I will show you 
savage woodlands guarded by horri- 
ble idols. Come, and I will show 
you heathenish rites and human 
sacrifices. 

jMELVILLE (Agitatedly): Fayaway! 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, I say to 
you, “Hele. Komo mai. Nou ka 
hale. Aloha auia oe. Hele lani.” 
Messair Melville, in my Polynesian 
language, I say, ‘Come. Join me in 
paradise.” (Starts to exit.) 

MELVILLE: Fayaway, stay, I beseech 
you. (Faraway ezils.) She is gone. 
My beautiful Fayaway, I will come 
to your paradise, though it be to the 
end of the earth. (Suddenly the 
light takes on a sea-green color again 
and the music changes to sea music.) 

Voice or Mosy Dick (With a sinister 
chuckle): Aye, go seek her paradise, 
Herman Melville. But in the end 
you will belong to me—me, the 
white whale. (The spotlight fades.) 

* . * *« + 
ScENE 2 

TmeE: January, 1841. 

Setrine: The dining room of a Nan- 
tucket inn. Rough-looking SAtLors 
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sit on benches pulled up to a battered 
table, chatting and eating. These 
men ad lib throughout the scene. At 
a small table at the right sit AHAB 
and TASHTEGO, poring over a map. 
Nearby, at a small, diamond-paned 
window, is an empty table for two. 

AHAB: Here we’ll rest a night or two, 
Tashtego, long enough to take on 
supplies and new hands, and then we 
sail the seven seas again, in search 
of the scoundrel who tore off my leg. 

TasuTeGco: Aye, Captain Ahab, but 
how’ll we know him when we see 
him? 

AHAB: It’s a white whale, I say, a 
white whale. Ye can’t miss him, 
man. It was here the bloody deed 
was done (Points to map), and it’s 
here we’re likely to find him. (AHAB 
and TAaSHTEGO’s conversation dies 
down in the chatter around them. 
They study the map. Tosy and 
MELVILLE enter.) 

MELVILLE: I am a fool to give up my 
school and take employment on a 
whaler in the depth of winter, Toby. 
But twice since that afternoon in 
the schoolroom I have heard the 
voice of Fayaway, calling me to the 
Marquesas. 

Tosy: But you said that you heard my 
voice, too, sailor. And you found 
me when you signed up to ship on 
the Acushnet, didn’t you? 

MELviLLE: Aye, Toby. At any rate, 
I’m glad you’re not laughing at me 
and my silly fancies. 

Tosy: Let’s forget the voices, and stow 
away a bite of food. 

MELVILLE (Pointing): Here’s a berth 
by the window. (They sit down.) 

Anas (Looking up from map): It’s a 
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white whale, I say. A white whale. 
Tashtego, when you’re out at sea, 
skin your eyes for him. Look sharp 
for white water. If you see but a 
bubble, sing out. 

TasHTEGO: Captain Ahab, that white 
whale must be the same that some 
call Moby Dick. 

MELVILLE (Jn a low, excited tone to 
Topsy): Did you hear that, Toby? 
His name is Ahab. He’s talking 
about Moby Dick. 

Tosy (Low tone): Sailor, look down at 
his feet. 

MELVILLE (Amazed): He’s exactly 
like the man in my vision, even to 
the wooden leg. The spirit of Ahab 
told me that Moby Dick tore off his 
leg at the thigh. 

Anas: Moby Dick. Do you know the 
white whale then, Tashtego? 

Metvitte (Jo Topsy): He’s mad. 
Look at that glint in his eye. 

Tosy: I’m beginning to believe in 
those voices of yours after all, 
Melville. 

TasHTeGo: Does he fan-tail a little 
curiously before he goes down, 
Captain Ahab? 

Anas: Aye, that’s the monster, Tash- 
tego. 

TasuTeGco: Has he a curious spout, 
very bushy, even for a spermaceti? 
And mighty quick? 

Anas: Aye, that’s the beast, Tashtego. 

MELVILLE: They’re describing the 
white whale as though they’ve seen 
him many times. 

Anas (Fiercely): How I long to get my 
harpoon into Moby Dick! 

TasutTeGco: He has much iron in him 
how. 

Anas: Aye, the harpoons lie all twisted 





and wrenched in him. We'll go after 
the white whale, man, and in spite 
of all the devils in hell, we'll find 
him. 

MELVILLE (With great determination): 
Toby, I’m going to ship with Ahab. 

Tosy: You can’t, sailor. 

MELVILLE: Why not? 

Tosy: You’ve already signed to sail on 
the Acushnet, just as I have. 

MELVILLE: His is the voice I heard in 
the schoolroom. I must sign up to 
sail with Ahab. It is as if my fate is 
crying out. (Gets up to go over to 
AHAB) 

Tosy (Pulling him back): Wait, sailor. 

MELVILLE (Shaking him off): I must 
ship with Ahab. I must. 

Tosy: Hold on. How about the other? 

MELVILLE: You mean — 

Topsy: Yes. Fayaway. 

MELVILLE (Sitting down again): You’re 
right, Toby. I will forget the white 
whale, and you and I will sail the 
seven seas and find Fayaway in the 
Marquesas. (The spotlight fades.) 

* * * * * 
ScENE 3 

Tre: Several months later. 

Serrinc: The upper deck of the 
““Acushnet’”’. The spotlight picks out 
a portion of a platform, with a rail 
about it, bearing the name ‘‘Acushnet’’. 
Sartors are lounging about, some 
sleeping, some talking. Topsy is 
drowsing in a comfortable position in 
the foreground, while MELVILLE gazes 
dreamily out to sea. A group of 
Sartors, their backs propped against 
the ship’s rail toward the back of the 
stage, are singing a sea chantey. 

Samors (Singing): “Come, all ye 

young fellows that follow the sea, 
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With a yo ho! We'll blow the man 
down! 

And please pay attention and listen 
to me. 

Give us some time to blow the man 
down!” 

(Sattors keep singing softly as a 

background.) 

MELVILLE (Dreamily): The blue Pa- 
cific. 

Tosy: Aren’t you glad you didn’t ship 
on the Pequod with Captain Ahab, 
sailor? 

MEtvmie: Aye, Toby. Nothing about 
us but the sea and the sky. Always 
the long, measured, dirge-like swell 
of the Pacific, rolling, rolling, with 
its surface broken only by tiny 
waves, sparkling in the sunshine. 

Tosy: Poetic, aren’t you, sailor? 

MELVILLE: See that shoal of flying 
fish? They leap into the water from 
under our bows, and then fall back 
into the sea again like a shower of 
silver. 

Tosy: Oh, go write a book about it. 
You’re disturbing my sleep, sailor. 

MELVILLE (Musing): Maybe I will 
write a book about it. (CAPTAIN 
enters excitedly pointing out to sea.) 

Caprain: There she blows, men, there 
she blows! (All look over railing.) 

MELVILLE: Toby, it’s a whale! Do 
you see it out yonder? 

Tosy: Aye, heading straight to lee- 
ward. 

Caprain: There again. There again. 
(Pause) Melville! 

MELVILLE: Aye, aye, sir. 

CapTain: This time you are to stay on 
board and keep the ship. The rest 
of you go down and stand by the 
boats. Down top-gallant sails! 





Sattors: Aye, aye, sir. (Some of the 
SarLors exit hurriedly. Others start 
to handle the ropes.) 

Captain (As though directing activities 
below him): Helm there! Luff, luff 
a point! (Samors ad lib below.) 
Steady, men, steady! There go flukes! 
No, no; only backwater. All ready 
the boats there? 

Sarors (From below): Aye, aye, sir. 

Captain: Stand by, stand by! Lower 
me, Melville. (MELVILLE helps lower 
him over the side.) Lower, lower — 
quick, quicker! 

Sartor (Standing near MELVILLE, 
watching): The whale is heading 
straight to the leeward, right toward 
us. He can’t have seen the ship yet. 
(Climbs over rail after the CAPTAIN) 

CaptaIn (From below): Be dumb, man! 
Stand by the braces! Hard down 
the helm! Brace up! Shiver her! 
Shiver her! So — well that! Boats! 
Boats! (Cries of the SatLors and 
ad libbing during the following 
speeches. Splash of oars. Sartors’ 
voices get farther and farther away.) 

MELVILLE (Fxcitedly): There she blows 
on the lee-beam, about two miles 
off! She’s so white, she must be 
Moby Dick. (The lights die down 
and the sea-green light of the first scene 
comes on again. The Mosy Dick 
music is played off-stage as a back- 
ground for the Mosy Dick voice.) 

Vorce or Mosy Dick: I am Moby 
Dick, who rises like a wraith out of 
the sea. 

MELVILLE: It is even as I said — the 
white whale. 

Voice or Mopy Dick: I have come 
from the slimy depths of the ocean. 
Your fellows pursue me, as I leap 


from the flashing waters, glittering 

like the snows of the northland. But 

man, puny man, cannot triumph 
over me, for I shall sink back to the 

dim mistiness of the sea. I shall 

elude all my pursuers, even the 

mighty Ahab, until I lure all his men 
to their doom. (Low wicked laugh. 

The spotlight fades.) 

** * * * 
ScENE 4 

Time: A few weeks later. 

Setrine: The same as Scene 3, the 
upper deck of the “Acushnet”. The 
spotlight picks out a group of SAILORS, 
Tosy and MELVILLE among them, 
huddled together, talking excitedly. 

MELVILLE (Low tone): Blood and 
thunder! I tell you, I’ll not bear it! 

ist Sartor (Low tone): Nothing but salt 
horse and sea biscuit since the day 
we sailed. Not a drop of grog. 

Sartors (Ad lib): Aye, aye. So it is. 

Toxsy: Blow me down if I ever saw a 
worse captain in my life. 

2np Sartor: Aye. Just one more 
flogging, and we'll roast him below. 

Ist Sartor: We’ll mutiny. 

2np Sartor: Aye, that’s it! We'll 
mutiny! (All take up the cry “Mutiny! 
Mutiny!’ Caprain enters armed 
with pistols and carrying a whip.) 

Captain (Fiendish tone): Well, by the 
Eternal, so it’s mutiny, is it? Why, 
you poor, weak shreds of sailors. 
I’ll break every bone in your bodies. 
I’ll have ye torn limb from limb, the 
whole pack of ye. 

Ist Sartor: Down with the captain, 
men! 

2np Sartor: Aye, string him up. 
(SAILORS murmur against the Cap- 
TAIN.) 
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CaptalIn (Calling): Bildad! Queequeg! 
Quohog! 

BitpaD, QuEEQUEG, and QuoHoa (En- 
tering from left): Aye, aye, sir. 

Captain: Bring the rest of the men 
and put these dogs in irons. I’ll 
show ye all who’s master here. 
Here’s a taste of the whip. (Lashes 
out at the MEN.) 

Tosy (Defianily): Don’t try to lash 
me, you scoundrel. 

Captain: I’ll cut the throats of the 
whole pack of ye. (SamLors rush at 
the CapraIn, but he holds them at 
bay with his whip.) 

MELVILLE: At him, men. 

Captain: Back, you dogs, or I’ll shoot. 

Ist Sartor: You blasted — 

Captain: So ye would, would ye! 
(Fires shot) 

Ist Sartor (Groans as he falls): He got 
me! (Groans again. Sarors fall 
back.) 

CapraIn: Queequeg, Bildad, Quohog, 
take the men below. We'll keep 
them in the brig for ninety days. 
They’re to be whipped with the 

’ cat-o’-nine-tails twice a day. (The 
spotlight fades.) 

* * 


* * * 


Scene 5 

TimE: An afternoon several weeks later. 

Serrina: The same. Tosy and MEL- 
VILLE stand gazing out past the ship’s 
rail. 

MetviuE: Ah, Toby, how good it 
seems to be out of that foul hole 
down below. 

Topsy (Rubbing his ankles): With no 
fetters on our legs. 

MELVILLE (Pointing out over the rail): 
There are the Marquesas, just as I 
dreamed they would be. There’s 
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Nukuhiva, like a gem hanging on 
their sides. Look at those gently 
rolling hillsides swelling into lofty 
and majestic heights. See those deep 
glens, and the yellow houses of the 
natives. Ah, this is an enchanted 
isle — the pearl of the Marquesas. 

Toy: You’ve gone poetic on me again, 
sailor. But what is this strange shape 
that comes nearer and nearer the 
ship? 

MELVILLE: I don’t know, Toby. (Pause) 
Look! It’s a crowd of people in a 
carved canoe. (A chatter of native 
language is heard below as_ the 
NatTIves draw nearer the boat.) 

ME tvitLE: Look! They are carrying 
coconuts, bananas and breadfruit in 
their hands. 

Ist Native MAN (From below): Aloha. 
Kakahiaka. 

Ist Native Woman (From below): 
Kau-kau. 

MELVILLE: Toby, they’re trying to tell 
us something. See, they’re gesturing. 
(Gestures back) 

2nD Native Woman (Below): Aloha. 
Kakahiaka. Kau-kau. 

Tosy: They want to come up on our 
ship. 

MELVILLE: Why don’t we gesture back 
and invite them all to come up? 
(Topy and MELVILLE lean far over 
the rail gesturing.) 

MELVILLE and Topsy: Come on up! 
Come up! (Etc.) 

MELVILLE: Here they come. 

Tosy: Look, Melville. They have 
meat with them, too. 

MELVILLE: What did I tell you, Toby? 
This place is paradise. (They help 2 
NATIVE WoMEN climb over the rail. 
Their arms are full of tropical fruit.) 





Ist NATIVE Woman: Aloha oe. (Offers 
fruit) 

2np Native Woman: Kau-kau. (Also 
offers fruit) 

Tony: How do you do, girls. (Taking 
mango) This looks good. 

MELVILLE (Taking banana): You’re as 
generous as you are charming. 
(2 Native MEN climb over the rail, 
carrying mounds of roast pork.) 

Ist Native Man: Aloha oe. 

2nD NATIVE Man: Kau-kau. (They offer 
meat.) 

MELVILLE (Taking a hunk of meat): 
Roast pork, Toby. It tastes like 
manna from heaven. 

Tosy (Also taking meat): This is the 
first time in months we’ve had any- 
thing but salt meat and wormy sea 
biscuit to stow in our lockers. 

Ist NatrvE Woman (7'0 MELVILLE): 
Aloha. Komo mai. Nou ka hale. 


Aloha nui loa. (Offering fruit again) 
Tosy: She wants you to take another 
banana, sailor. 


MELVILLE (As he and Topsy take 
bananas): What more could the gods 
provide? Luscious fruits and grace- 
ful maidens and roast pork and 
handsome men. This land is heaven. 

Tosy (Eating his banana): I guess this 
is enough to make you quit mooning 
about Fayaway, eh, sailor? 

MELVILLE (Sighing): No, Toby. These 
men and women are handsome 
enough to paint. But they are to 
Fayaway as a candle is to the moon. 
(Low tone) We’ll desert ship tonight. 
Fayaway must be somewhere on this 
island. I’ll never rest until I find her. 
(The spotlight fades.) 


* * & * * 


ScENE 6 

TmeE: Three days later. 

Serrinc: The spotlight picks out a 
small backdrop, depicting a wild, 
mountainous portion of the interior. 
Tosy and MELVILLE enter, staggering 
wearily. 

MELVILLE (Dejectedly): Toby, we’re 
lost. We've been wandering for 
three days now, sleeping in dark 
ravines, eating wild fruit, scaling 
precipices. 

Topsy: Surely we ought to find people 
somewhere if we walk far enough. 
(MELVILLE slips and falls heavily.) 
Sailor, are you hurt? Melville! 
(Shakes him) Sailor, speak to me. 
Are you all right? 

MELVILLE (With effort): My leg, Toby. 
I can’t seem to move it. 

Topsy (Examining leg): You’ve nicked 
your pin, all right. (Kory-Kory 
enters.) Here comes someone at 
last! 

Kory-Kory: Aloha. Typee. Typee. 

Tosy: I can’t understand him. Here, 
sailor. I’ll tie up your leg. 

Kory-Kory: Aloha. Malihini. Typee. 
Typee. 

Metvi.ue: He keeps saying, ““Typee, 
Typee.”” Do you suppose that 
is the cannibal tribe they told us 
about back at Nukuhiva? (Tries 
to stand. Groans.) Toby, I don’t 
believe I can walk. (More NATIVES 
enter. They surround MELVILLE and 
Tosy, chattering.) 

Natives (Ad lib): Malihini. Pehea oe? 
Hele mai. (£tc.) 

Tony: This must be the rest of the 
tribe. 

Natives: Kau-kau. Kai. Wai. (Ges- 
ture that they are going after food and 





water. All exit except Kory-Kory, 
MELVILLE and Topsy.) 

Tony: They are going after water and 
food, sailor. We must decide what 
we're going to do. 

MELVILLE: There isn’t much we can 
do—and they’re treating us all 
right. 

Topsy: Your leg is getting as big as a 
pumpkin. I’m going back to Nuku- 
hiva to try to get you a French 
doctor. 

MELVILLE: No, Toby, you mustn’t. 
Think of all the rough country we 
came over. What if you should be 
hurt yourself? Or get lost? 

Tosy: Don’t worry about me, sailor. 
I'll set sail after dark. 

Kory-Kory: Typee kane hapai kau- 
kau. (NATIvEs re-enter with baskets 
of food.) 

MELVILLE: Here they are again, with 
enough fruits and meats for a feast. 
I must say they’re hospitable. 

Natives: Kau-kau. Lea lea. Make- 
make wau lea lea. (NATIVES give 
food to Tosy and MELVILLE.) 

Tony: This looks mighty good, but be 
ready to hoist your riggings any time. 
You never know whether they’re 
feeding you because they think 
you’re a god or a good tid-bit for 
their sea-shell platters. 

MELVILLE: Maybe you’re right. 
(Dreamily) But I have a feeling I’m 
going to see Fayaway — soon. (The 
spotlight fades.) 

* * * * « 
ScENE 7 

TrmE: A week later. 

SetrinG: MELVILLE is lying on a grass 
mat in a rude hut. The spotlight is 
focused on a doorway. Suspended 


from the crossbeams supporting the 
roof of the hut dangle three or four 
mysterious-looking bundles wrapped 
in tappa leaves. At MELVILLE’S side 
are woven baskets of meats and fruits. 

MELviLLeE: A week has passed and yet 
no sign of Toby. I worry about him 
all the time, and I’ve grown so 
lonely I’ve taken to talking to my- 
self. But my captors have showered 
me with food and comforts, even 
though I’m not allowed out of my 
hut without a guard. (A knocking is 
heard.) Who’s there? Enter. (Fay- 
AWAY enters.) 

Fayaway: You are Messair Melville? 

MELVILLE: The vision that came to me 
in my faraway schoolroom! 

Fayaway: Lawe malihini. I come to 
serve you. 

MELVILLE: Fayaway. 

Fayaway: Pehea. How you know my 
name? 

MELvILLE: I have seen you before. 

Fayaway: Where? 

MELVILLE: In my dreams. 

Fayaway (Puzzled): Dreams, master? 

MEtvittE: Ah, Fayaway, you are 
lovely. Come sit beside me. (Ges- 
tures) 

Fayaway (Sitting): You like me, 
Messair Melville? Malua, malalo, 
mawaena! Oe no ka mea nui. 
Manawa pau, ke aloha! 

MELVILLE: Nu! Loa. You see, I am 
learning your language, Fayaway, 
and you will learn mine. 

Fayaway (Taking flowers from around 
her neck): Lei. This for you. 
Flowers. 

Metvize: A chain of bougainvillea. 

Fayaway: That means you will nevair 
go. You will stay, Messair Melville? 





MELVILLE: I have sought you halfway 
around the earth. Why should I 
leave you? 

Fayaway: I not know. But somehow 
I fear. 

ME tvitLE: Do not fear, Fayaway. I 
have everything I want, except for 
Toby. A native boy, Kory-Kory, to 
serve me and now, Fayaway, at last 
I’ve found you. You are the one 
who must never leave me. 

Fayaway: Master, when you walk 
again, Fayaway weel lead you 
through groves of coconuts, through 
sunny valleys planted with bread- 
fruit trees, past coral reefs and 
bamboo houses. Fayaway weel take 
you for a ride in her carved canoe 
on blue waters. 

MELVILLE: Just as you promised me. 

Fayaway: Master, Fayaway show you 
woodlands guarded by our idols. 
She weel show you bamboo temples 
sacred to the gods of her people. 

MELVILLE: I want to know everything 
about your people, Fayaway. 

Fayaway: Master, hele. Komo mai. 
Nou ka hale. Aloha auia oe. Messair 
Melville, in my Polynesian language 
I say nice things to you. Promise 
you will nevair go. 

MELVILLE: Don’t you understand, 
Fayaway? Why should I want to 
go? (The lights grow dim and the 
weird sea-green light comes on as sea 
music is heard off-stage.) 

Voice or Mosy Dick (70 MELVILLE 
only. FAYAWAY does not seem to hear 
him.): You believe what you have 
just told her, don’t you, Herman 
Melville? But I, too, appeared in 
your dreams, and I shall find ways 


warn you, the sea and I are your 
real masters, and in the end we will 
claim you. ! 

MELVILLE (Drawing back): Never. My 
fate is here with Fayaway. 

Mosy Dick: Is it, Herman Melville? 
Ask Fayaway what is inside those 
mysterious bundles that dangle from 
the crossbeams of your hut. Open 
the bundles, and then we shall see, 
Herman Melville. We shall see if 
your fate is here. (Wicked laugh. 
The green light fades and the sunlight 
comes back again.) 

Fayaway: What is wrong, master? 
You look so strange. 

MELVILLE (Trying to recover his poise) : 
It’s nothing. Just a wild vision I 
had. Come, smile at me, Fayaway, 
and it will all be forgotten. (The 
spotlight fades.) 

* * 


* * * 


Scene 8 

Tre: Several weeks later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 7. FAYAWAY 
and MELVILLE are seated on the 
mats, eating fruit and meat. Kory- 
Kory stands by, serving them. 

MELVILLE: Kory-Kory, Fayaway, you 
must tell me. I can’t stand it any 
longer. What is in those bundles 
over my head? 

Fayaway: No, master. Nevair try to 
find out. 

Kory-Kory: You no ask. 

MELVILLE: Why are they wrapped in 
leaves and suspended from the ridge 
pole? 

Kory-Kory: Taboo! Taboo! 

MELVILLE: Why? 

Fayaway: That is a secret of my 
people. 


of getting you to leave her. For I Metviie: Then answer me another 
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question. What has your tribe done 
with the Happars they took in 
battle last week? I don’t see the 
prisoners about anywhere. 

Fayaway: No ask, Messair Melville. 

Kory-Kory: Taboo! Taboo! I go 
now — to feast. 

MELVILLE: Feast? I’ll come with you, 
Kory-Kory. 

Kory-Kory: No. You no go. Taboo! 
Taboo! I bring you feast later. 

MELVILLE: You, Fayaway. Will you 
go, too? 

Fayaway: No. I stay with you, 
Messair Melville. Kory-Kory only 
go. (Kory-Kory evzits.) 

MELVILLE: Now that he’s gone, Fay- 
away, you must tell me what those 
bundles are and why everyone is 
feasting. 

Fayaway (Alarmed): No, no, Messair 
Melville. 

ME LviLuE: Yes, Fayaway, you must. 

Fayaway: No, no. Taboo. Do not 
ask. 

MELVILLE: All right then. I will solve 
the mystery myself. Tonight I will 
open the bundles. 

Fayaway: Nevair, master. My people 
would kill you if they knew. 

MELVILLE: Nevertheless, I am going 
to open them. 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, if you 
open them I must help you. I will 
come to you at midnight, before 
Kory-Kory comes with night feast. 
But if anyone finds us opening the 
bundles, we will die. (The spotlight 
fades.) 


* * * * * 


ScENE 9 


Time: Midnight of the same day. 
Serrine: The hut. It is dark in the 
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hut, except for moonlight slanting in 
the doorway. MELVILLE is lying on 
the mat. Fayaway enters. 

Faraway: It is midnight, master, but 
again, I beg you not to open the 
bundles. 

MELVILLE (Rising): I must, I tell you. 
I must. They dance so weirdly as 
they sway over my head that I must 
find out what is inside them, or go 
mad. 

Fayaway: I warn you, you weel lose 
your happiness — perhaps your life, 
if you do. For my sake, forget them. 

MELVILLE: No, Fayaway. You only 
make me more determined than ever 
to see what is inside them. (He 
reaches up, unties the bundles and 
takes them to the moonlight in the 
doorway to examine them.) 

Fayaway: Master, I beg of you. 

MELVILLE (Furiously unwrapping the 
bundles): I must. Moby Dick told 
me I must. (Gets them open at last 
to find dried-up balls covered with 
hair.) By all the furies in hell, these 
are heads, Fayaway. Human heads! 

Fayaway (Shuddering): Yes, Messair 
Melville. Taboo! Taboo! 

MELVILLE (Holding one up in the 
moonlight) : How hideous! The sunken 
cheeks! The ghastly staring eyes! 

Fayaway: I warned you, master. But 
come away. My people will see you 
here in the moonlight, and me with 
you. 

MELVILLE: Wait. There is yet another 
bundle! 

Fayaway (Pleadingly) Master! 

MELVILLE (Opening bundle): This — 
this is the head of a white man. 

Fayaway: Come. If they find us here 
together like this, we die. 





MELVILLE (Grimly): Fayaway, I must 
know. Did this — did this happen 
to Toby? 

Fayaway: No, master. 

MELVILLE: You're lying, Fayaway. 
This is what Moby Dick meant 
when he appeared to me. 

Fayaway: Fayaway no lie, master. 

MELVILLE: But the Happars taken in 
battle, Fayaway? 

Fayaway: Eaten. Eaten in the feast 
in the grove tonight. 

Me viLue: Ah! Dreadful thoughts are 
tearing my mind. 

Fayaway: Come, Messair Melville, I 
beg of you. Promise you will nevair 
speak of thees to anyone. 

MELVILLE: It’s horrible. 

Fayaway: I must wrap them up again 
and go. (Starts wrapping bundles) 


MELVILLE: You go now, and I will 
wrap them. Find Kory-Kory. Send 


him here at once. 

Fayaway: We wrap together. For 
Kory-Kory come soon, with food 
for you. (They swiftly finish wrap- 
ping the bundles.) Now master hang 
bundles, Fayaway go. Kory-Kory 
must not find Fayaway in master’s 
hut. (Fayaway slips away as MEL- 
VILLE hangs up the bundles on the 
crossbeams. Just as he has hung the 
last one, Kory-Kory enters.) 

Kory-Kory: Aloha, Messair Melville. 
Me bring night-time feast. 

Me vite: Thank you, Kory-Kory. 
Here, sit on this mat and eat with 
me. (They sit on mat. Kory-Kory 
eats, but MELVILLE stares at food, 
suddenly horrified.) Kory-Kory, this 
meat — 

Kory-Kory: Kau-kau ono. 

MELVILLE (Horrified): Don’t lie to me, 
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Kory-Kory. Walaau. Tell me, you 
wretch, is this—is this human 
flesh? 

Kory-Kory: Ae. 

MELVILLE: Faugh! The dish nause- 
ates me. Moby Dick was right. I 
cannot bear to stay here any longer. 
Those heads! I, too, might die that 
way. I am afraid Toby already has. 

Kory-Kory: Toby? Aole, master. 

MELVILLE (Jn desperation): Kory- 
Kory, listen to me. You know 
Kanakas? Tribe to north. I want 
you to take me to them. 

Kory-Kory: Why Kanakas, master? 

MetvituE: Nukuhiva kalihi. So they 
can take me back to Nukuhiva, 
where I can find a boat. I can’t stay 
here any more. 

Kory-Kory: But, master. Our chief, 
Mehivi, he want to keep you. 

MELVILLE: That’s why I have to go to 
the Kanakas, Kory-Kory. (Pulls 
over his sailor’s jacket from the side 
of the room and rummages in pockets) 
Here’s my pistol that you like so 
well. I’ll give it to you, if you will 
take me. 

Kory-Kory: No, master, Kory-Kory 
like pistol. But Mehivi, Kory- 
Kory, not want master go. 

MELVILLE: Beware, Kory-Kory. (Rum- 
mages in another pocket) Aole. I 
have a knife and you have no 
ammunition for that pistol. 

Kory-Kory: Fayaway not want you 
go either, master. 

MELVILLE: That’s why you have to 
take me to the Kanakas. Tonight, 
Kory-Kory. Because if I see Fay- 
away once more I cannot summon 
the will to go. And I must go. I can 
no longer live in the same place as 





—as those bundles. (He points up 
at the bundles as the spotlight fades.) 
* * * * * 
ScENE 10 
IME: Several months later. 

SETTING: The same as Scene 3, the 

upper deck of a ship. Instead of the 
“Acushnet’’, the sign on the railing 
now reads “The Charles and Henry.” 
MELVILLE 7s alone, gazing sadly out 
at the sea. 
ELVILLE: Once more I sail the blue 
Pacific, this time on the whaler 
The Charles and Henry. Once more 
I cruise the blue Pacific, on which 
float milky ways of coral isles. These 
endless waters seem to hold the 
whole world within their giant arms. 
They are the tide-beating heart of 
earth. But how lonely I am without 
Fayaway! There are days when it 
seems as if I can’t bear to live unless 
I return to her. (As MELVILLE 
muses, the daylight fades to the dim 
blue-green light. The spirit of Fay- 
AWAY enters with Polynesian music 
in the background.) 

FAYAWAY (Holding out her arms to 
MELVILLE): Messair Melville, why 
did you leave me? 

ELVILLE: Fayaway! (He tries to 
follow her, but she eludes him.) 

IFAYAWAY (Beckoning): Come back to 
my island. Come back to the Mar- 
quesas, Messair Melville. 

ELVILLE: Fayaway, my darling. 

Fayaway: Come back to the sunny 
valleys planted with breadfruit trees, 
back to the groves of coconuts, back 
to the coral reefs. 

MELVILLE: Fayaway! 

AYAway: Come back to the bamboo 
temples, to the canoes on the flash- 


ing waters. Messair Melville, come 
back to Fayaway. After you left, 
master, Fayaway walk over the 
mountains to Nukuhiva. 

MELVILLE: My darling. 

Fayaway: You left, Messair Melville, 
because you think Fayaway lie to 
you. I tell you, one white head not 
Toby’s. Fayaway tell truth, Messair 
Melville. Toby find big boat at sea 
coast, Messair Melville. Toby go 
back to—how you say? — New 
York. 

MELVILLE: I believe you, Fayaway. 
Now I believe you. 

Fayaway: Come back, Messair Mel- 
ville. Come back to the Marquesas. 

MELVILLE: Fayaway, I cannot live 
without you. I will return to your 
islands. 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, 
back and nevair leave me. 
how you say? —I love you. (T7ri- 
umphant love music off-stage. Sud- 
denly this is broken off and the 
sinister Mosy Dick music comes on 
again, along with the sea-green light.) 

Voice or Mosy Dick: Melville, once 
again I have come across the wild 
waste of waters to tell you that 
Ahab and his men are pursuing me, 
seeking vengeance. But I shall bring 
them final retribution. I want you 
to witness this, for you are to be my 
scribe. (As in a trance, MELVILLE 
leaves the spirit of FAYAWAY and goes 
towards the Voice or Mosy Ditcx.) 

MELVILLE: Moby Dick! 

Faraway (Alarmed): Messair Mel- 
ville, do not leave me. 

Voice or Mosy Dick: Come with me, 
Herman Melville. I shall tear out a 
side of Ahab’s ship so that the 


come 
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waters will pour into her like 
mountain torrents down a flume. 
Ahab and his men shall be swirled 
to the slimy depths of ocean, hideous 
in its green half lights. All this you 
must see and write down for me. 

Fayaway: Messair Melville, come back 
to me! 

MELVILLE: Moby Dick! 

Vorce oF Mosy Dick: You must come 
with me to see the doom of Ahab, so 
that you can go back and tell your 
people. 

Fayaway: Come back to the Mar- 
quesas, Messair Melville. 

MELvILLE: Moby Dick! 

Mosy Dick: Go back and tell your 
people that I shall triumph, as na- 
ture always triumphs. (Low, wicked 
laugh.) 

MELVILLE: I will tell them. 

Fayaway: Messair Melville! 

Mosy Dick: Go and tell your people 
that over the watery graves of Ahab 
and his men the great shroud of the 

- sea will roll as it rolled five thousand 
years ago. 

MELVILLE (As in a trance): I will tell 
them. 

Fayaway (In deep despair): Messair 
Melville! 

MELVILLE (Turning his back on her): 
Moby Dick, I will tell them. (The 
spotlight fades.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Wuire WHALE 


Characters: 11 male; 3 female; 6 or more male 
extras for natives, sailors, and school 
children; off-stage voice for Moby Dick. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The school children wear clothing 
of the 1840’s. Ahab, who has one leg, and 


the Captain, who carries a whip, both wear 
captains’ uniforms. Melville is dressed as 
a schoolmaster in Scene 1, and changes into 
sailor’s clothing for the other scenes. 
(If desired, he may wear a smock over his 
sailor suit in the first scene, and then dis- 
card it.) Toby and the sailors wear sailor’ 
outfits. Fayaway wears a halter top of 
bright calico and a grass skirt (brown — 
“es igh with ropes of flowers around her 
neck and arms, and in her hair. Other 
native girls wear halter tops and brief 
calico skirts. Kory-Kory and the native 
men wear loincloths or shorts; Tashtego 
wears Indian costume. 

Properties: Ruler; plates, cups, forks, etc.; 
map; signs reading “Acushnet” and “The: 
Charles and Henry”; ropes, whip; pistols; 
bananas, coconuts and other tropical| 
fruits; roasted meat; 3 or 4 “shrunken 
heads” — balls stuffed into dark wigs and 
wrapped in brown and green tissue paper 
“tappa leaves’; baskets; flowers; mats. 

Setting: The scenes are presented by means 
of a spotlight picking out simple props set 
up on an otherwise bare stage. The four 


basic settings are placed on different parts 
of the stage. Scene 1: A schoolroom. Two 
or three wooden benches are set up, facing 
a blackboard. Scene 2: The dining room of 
a Nantucket inn. There are 3 or 4 rough 
tables. Beside one is a small, diamond- 
se window, made of painted paper. 


cene 3: The upper deck of the ship 
“Acushnet”, represented by a platform 
with a rail around it. Ropes and other 
ship’s equipment increase the effect. 
Scenes 4 and 5: Same as Scene 3. Scene 6: 
A wild, mountainous part of a tropical 
island. A painted backdrop indicates the 
scene. Scene 7: The interior of a rude 
native hut. A straw-covered structure with 
several crossbeams represent the interior. 
From the crossbeams hang 3 or 4 “shrunken 
head” bundles. Scenes 8 and 9: Same as 
Scene 7. Scene 10: Same as Scene 3, except 
that the sign now reads, ‘The Charles and 
Henry.” 

Lighting: Spotlights as indicated in the text. 
A purplish-red spot comes on when Ahab’s 
spirit enters; a sea-green light represents 
the voice of Moby Dick; « yellow light ac- 
companies Toby’s spirit; and a dim blue- 
green light, Fayaway’s spirit. The white 
spotlight fades or changes to a color where 
indicated. Behind the native hut is a bright 
light oe daylight, which changes 
to moonlight in Scene 9. 

Sound: Sinister music for Ahab’s spirit; 
mysterious sea music for Moby Dick 
scenes; romantic Polynesian music for 
Fayaway’s spirit; rousing sea chantey for 
Toby’s spirit. Romantic theme in Scene 10; 
gun shot in Scene 4. 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
* in November * 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 
American Education Week 


Junior and Senior High 
Wuat More Do You Want’ 
Horace Mann, AMERICAN EpucaTorR 
I'uxu Eat My Hat 


Red Cross Week 


Junior and Senior High 
THe Secret or PinchpeENNY MANOR 
ANGEL oF Mercy Tue Woru Turns 


Middle Grades 
Tue Bic Dirrerence 


Book Week 
Middle Grades 


Hei Finns rur Way 
TURNING THE TABLES 
Giris in Books 

Boys 1n Books 

Orr THE SHELF 

Hvuseus ON THE Booxsnetr 
Tue Miracutous Tea Party 
DaMSseLs IN DisTRESS 


Election Day 


Middle Grades 

Vicky Gets Tue VoTe 

Mr. Bates Gors To THE Potts 
Evection Day in THe U.S.A. 


Tue Turee Roya R's 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN Tovucn 
Wuat Makes I? Tick? 
Some Are TEacners 


lower Grades 

A Girt For THe Wor.Lp 
Tue Boox Revue 

Tue Pop-ue Books 
ADVENTURES IN BOOKLAND 


Junior and Senior High 
Books A LA Mope 
ALADDIN Steps Out 
Books To THE Rescue 
GHosTs IN THE LIBRARY 
A Book a Day 

Tue Great Girt 

Books Are Bripees 
Movina on TomMoRROW 


Junior and Senior High 
Vote ror Your Hero 


Veterans’ Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Known But To Gop 

A Hero's Homecomine 
A Son oF AMERICA 


Middle Grades 

Four Lerrers Home 
Bon's Armistice PARADE 
Tue TALKING Fiaa 

Tne Forcotren Hero 


Lower Grades 
Tue Keys To Peace 


Thanksgiving Day 





Junior and Senior High 
THANKSGIVING Postscript 
MemENTOs OF OUR ANCESTORS 
Wuat, No Venison’? 

Cause FOR GRATITUDE 

Our Famous ANCESTORS 
Turkey GosBLers 

Ir We Onty Covutp Cook 
Foorsa.t.t Hero 

Fatuer Tacks TURKEY 
Turkey TurRNs THE TABLES 
THANKSGIVING FOR FREIDA 
Just Wuat tHe Docror OrpvERED 


Tue Terrisie TURKEY 


Wat Makes THANKSGIVING (Spelldou 


Unexpectep Guests 
THANKSGIVING Is For Everysopy 
THe ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING 
THANKSGIVING WisHBONE 


Middle Grades 

ue Pireri Painting 

SING THE SONGs OF THANKSGIVING 
Tue Piverim Spirit 

Mr. Snow Wuirte's THANKSGIVING 
Turkey, ANYONE? 

In THE NAME OF Mites STANDISH 
Piterim PARTING 

THANKs TO Butrer-FINGERS 
STRICTLY PURITAN 

New-FanGLep THANKSGIVING 
Tue First THANKSGIVING 

T ror TurRKEY 


Lower Grades 
Tue Mystery or Turkey-Lurkey 


THANKFUL's PUMPKIN 
Names TO REMEMBER 

Tue GRATEFUL GossLer 
THANKS FOR THANKSGIVING 
A THANKSGIVING RippLe 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed 


gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities 


LL PLAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


50c to nonsubscribers). 


Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 














Junior and Senior High 


Four-Srar Rapio Piays ror TEEN-AGERS* 
Burack (1959 publication) $4.00 
MELODRAMAS AND Farces FOR YOUNG 

ActTors** 

Dias $4.50 
PLays ror GREAT Occasions” 
DuBois $4.00 
Rapio Pays ror Youna PEeor.e** 
Hackett $4.00 
Mopern ComEDIEs FOR YOUNG PLAYERS ** 
Hark and McQueen $4.50 


TEEN-AGE Pays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Twenty-Five PLays ror Houipays** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Biue-Rispspon PLays FoR GRADUATION*® 
Kamerman $3.75 


Houimay Piays ror TEeEen-AGers** 
Miller $4.50 
On Stace ror Teen-AGErs** 
Miller $5.00 
Prize PLays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $5.00 
CoMEDIES AND Farces For TEEN-AGERS* 
Murray (1959 publication) $4.95 


Mystery Piays ror YOUNG PEOPLE” 
Murray $4.50 


Rapio Plays rRoM SHAKESPEARE ** 


Olfson $4.00 


Rapio Piays or Famous Strories** 


Olfson $4.00 


One-Act Puiays ror AuL-Girt Casts** 
Paradis $3.50 


CAREER PLAyYs FOR YOUNG PEOPLE** 


Richmond $4.00 


Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 








People } 


Middle and Lower Grades 


100 PLays ror CHILDREN**® 
Burack $5.95 
Tuirty Plays ror CLassroom REaADINGY 
Durrell and Crossley (Text edition) $3.00 
(Trade edition) $3.75 


HEALTH AND SaFeEtTy PLAays AND 
PRoGRAMS** 


Fisher $4.00 


Houipay PROGRAMS Boys AND 
Girs** 


Fisher 


FOR 


$4.00 


Juntor Puays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


CHILDREN’s Puiays From’ Favorite 
STORIES“ 

Kamerman (1059 publication) $5.95 

LitrLe PLays ror LitrLe PLayYers** 


Kamerman $4.00 


Goip MEpaAL Puays ror Houipays** 
Miller $5.00 
Pays FOR LIVING AND LEARNING*® 


Miller $4.00 


Houtay Puays ror LirrLe PLayers*¥ 
Newman $4 


RouND-THE-YEAR PLAYs FOR CHILDREN® 
Very $3.75 


All Grades 


Curistmas Plays ror Youna Actors** 
Burack $4.00 


Four-Star Puiays ror Boys** 
Burack $3.75 

Patriotic PLays AND PrRoGRAMS**® 
Fisher and Rabe $4.50 


Unrrep Nations PLays AND PRoGRAMS** 
Fisher and Rabe $4.00 


SpecitaL PLays For SpeciaL Days** 


Hark and McQueen $4.00 


Snort Puiays ror Aut-Boy Casts** 


Howard 


$3.50 
Biue-RiBBoN Piays For GIRLs* 
Kamerman 


$4.50 


A Treasury or Curistmas Piays** 
Kamerman $5.00 


*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 
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